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This is 
the story of 
Your Life... 














IS, it’s the story of your life, of anyone who’s 


known happy times and sad ones, who’s had 


2 


hopes and dreams. Andseensome of them come 


true. and others fade backward in the mist of time... 


RB: always — from the happy times and the sad ones, 
from the hopes accomplished and the faded dreams — 
always there’s been something left — your memories, that 
no one can change, no one can take away . . . They're your 
most precious ae pata in the whole world. They’re the 
things you've lived for, the things you want to live. . 











To preserve the memories of all that has meant most to 
you is the privilege of the living. The time to decide on a 
family memorial is now, when you can choose a symbol 
appropriate to the honor in which you hold your family 
name. And for such an investment—made once to last for- 
ever—you need truly authoritative guidance. 

You will receive such guidance from the memorial dealer 

who features Select Barre Granite—the world’s finest gran- 
ite for memorials. For your added protection, when you come 
to make a purchase, insist that the memorial be approved for 
Material, Design and Workmanship by the Barre Guild as 
evidenced by the mark of the Guild etched in the stone, and 
the Guild Certificate of Quality. This permanent guarantee 
is backed by an entire industry located in the Barre Vermont 
district— The Granite Center of the World —and com nosed 
of nearly one hundred manufacturer-members of the Barre 
Granite Association using granite from the following quar- 
ries: J. K. Pirie 
Estate, Rock of 
Ages Corp., E. L. 
Smith Co., 
Wells-Lamson 
Quarry Co., The 
Wetmore& Morse 
Granite Co. 


To Do Today 

Write today for the 
beautiful free book- 
lets,“To Protect Your 
Memorial Invest- 
ment” and “The book 
of Memorials”. Ad- 
dress, Barre Guild, 
L-3, Barre, Vermont. 
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“He came surging 
toward me through 
the waves” 


R.H.DUNLAP 


Sustalion by 


V.E.PYLES 


HEY say life hangs by just a 

thread; I well know that mine 

hung by a barb. . . just a barb 

of common barbed wire, I 
mean,” said Orville L. Brainerd. He was 
talking to a small group of men at Colum- 
bus who like himself are in the service of 
the State of Ohio. 

“I nearly swam to death when I was a 
taw Leatherneck recruit in Company I, 
uth U. S. Regiment, Parris Island, South 
Carolina,” he went on. “It was on July 
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28, 1918. I took a dive off the company 
float and the strong undertow got me. 
I was just a green Ohio freshwater kid. 
I’d been in a Devil Dog uniform only 
two weeks. 

“Although I swam my best, that ocean 
undertow dragged me down and out. It 
had me headed for the Gulf Stream and 
points east. I couldn’t help myself. I 
exerted every last ounce of strength. It 
was no go. The tide waits for no man. It 
didn’t wait for this one either. I got 
panicky. It looked as though I was a 
goner. 

“But I didn’t want to die that way. I 
was young. I wanted to live. If I had to 
die, then I wanted to go west in real 


fashion. But, tough as I was, I prayed 
that I might be saved from drowning. 

“Then came two surprises. I'll never 
forget ’em. 

“T can still see that aquamarine pic- 
ture, I guess you’d call it. My weak, wet 
body was hurled against a barbed-wire 
fence strung under the ocean’s surface 
’round Parris Island. I didn’t know about 
the wire. I learned about it the hard way. 
Naturally, I grasped it with both hands. 
The sharp barbs gashed deep. But I 
hung on. I hollered for help. I knew I 
couldn’t last long. I surely felt weak. It 
seemed that my number was up. 

“Next thing I saw was a strange, red 
face with tawny. (Continued on page 55) 
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Enders in ‘““Yangtse Nocturne” 

take you to war-tossed China to 
unfold a story of a ce in- 
trigue in which a lovely lady and an 
A.E.F. veteran have a good deal of 
difficulty before they finally solve the 
problem of how to ag alive and get 
themselves a happy landing. . . . 
U-Boats in Our Yard tells about the 
series of submarine scares our Atlantic 
Coast had back in 1918. The U-boats 
are still able to do a job on uncon- 
voyed shipping in this war, but ap- 
parently the floating mine is a greater 
terror than either underseacraft or 
bombs dropped from airplanes. . . . 
Secretary of War Woodring in The 
Perfect Army tells you why Uncle 
Sam's military machine isn’t perfect, 
though as everybody knows it is do- 
ing a grand job under the conditions 
with which it is faced. 


K DETZER and Gordon C. 


Ee STARNES, Congressman from 
the Fourth Alabama District and 
Vice-Chairman of the Dies Committee, 
has an interesting account in They're 
On the Run of the work thus far of 
that now famous committee. It is due 
to the energetic work of its members 
in the face of constant attack by left- 
wingers that the nation has in the 
last few months seen Fritz Kuhn, 
head of the German-American Bund, 
and Earl Browder, Stalin’s chief 
stooge in the United States, given 
jail sentences, along with others in 
their respective entourages. Browder 
is out on bail pending appeal from 
his conviction, but Kuhn has gone 
to prison. The committee has been 
continued and in the next few months 
is expected to develop testimony 
dealing with Harry Bridges and the 
confusion worse confounded that has 
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developed on the West Coast through 
the manipulations of that Australian- 
born communist. 


HE Saluting Demon has a hear. 

warming piece in this issue which 
contrasts life as it is lived here with 
conditions in Europe both before and 
after the invasion of Poland last Sep- 
tember. If you think that things here 
might be Sees, just consider wha 
the average European has to look for- 
ward to each day. Hudson Hawley 
had fifteen years of service as a news- 
paper correspondent in various Eu- 
ropean capitals after our own Wally 
had made the bald top of the Demon 
familiar throughout the length and 
breadth of the A. E. F. by lampoon- 
ing him in The Stars and Stripes. 
What Hawley has to say in I’m Glad 
I'm Home ought to make you ge 
down on your knees and thank God 
you're an American. 


oe. gave the Legion one of 
its greatest conventions, back in 
1930. The Twenty-Second National 
Convention, to be held in the Massa- 
chusetts capital from Se ree 23d 


through 26th, is bound to bring 4 
great concourse of the Legion family 
into the Hub. Mayor Tobin of Boston 
in See You in September tells you 
something of what you may expet 
when this gathering all New Eng 
land is sponsoring gets under way. 
Jim Thorpe is without doubt th 
greatest athlete America has produced 
to date. He was not only an Al: 
American in football, but his prowess 
in track and field athletics was simply 
marvelous. And he was a great bast 
ball player. In It’s Mister Umpme 
Now he tells how easy things ate 
nowadays for the men in blue. 
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Y NOCTURNE 


GORDON 


C.ENDERS 
and 


KARL DETZER 


$ 
Dlustialions by 


DAN CONTENT 


HE glass doors of Mark Christy’s 

office in the American consulate 

at Wanhsien stood open to the 

muggy night. A fan droned 
languidly, stirring the liquid heat. Its 
hum, so much like the midnight buzz of 
the wakeful city, annoyed Christy and 
he turned it off and immediately was 
conscious of another sound, a light rustle 
among the dark brick arches of the porch 
beyond the open doors. 

He stood up slowly, listening. The 
night, breathing warmly over the steep, 
filthy streets, gave off its endless cus- 
tomary noises. Firecrackers were popping 
down on the river bank, where some 
fore-handed citizen placated the demons 
of the Yangtse before setting off on a 
journey. Across the gorge, from the black 
hilltop where Chu-Ban the war lord 
maintained his headquarters, there 
sounded occasionally the urgent irregular 
beat of war drums. Nearer at hand dogs 
yelped, with the shrill hungry voices of 
all Chinese dogs, and in the quarter of 
the town which lay just beyond the trod- 
den mud of the execution ground, a food 
vendor’s bamboo drum rattled with a 
hollow uneven sound like a dry cough. 

Christy turned back to his desk. 
Neatly in four piles he stacked the dis- 
patches which the courier had brought 
tonight. They all were official, most of 
them dull. No mail from the States, no 
Newspapers, no word from . . . where 
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was she? What had happened to her? 

Had the Japanese . . . ? He shook off 
that frightening possibility. How could 
he expect anything to get through these 
days except official pouches? Here on the 
upper Yangtse all foreigners, even an 
American consular clerk briefly acting as 


Quickly she slipped in 


as the door swung open 


vice consul, lived on sufferance. Down- 
stream two hundred treacherous miles, 
beyond Ichang and the Gorge of the 
Yellow Cat, the Japanese were advancing 
cautiously from Hankow. Another hun- 
dred miles up river, bland Generalissimo 
Chiang had set up his new capitol in 

3 





Chungking, that ratty old city of seven 
gates. 

Between them, fenced by high black 
gorges, flowed this stretch of copper 
Yangtse, a tube sealed at both ends, with 
Acting Consul Mark Christy in the 
middle. That the dispatches had got 
through at all was heartening. How, one 
could only guess . . . by steamship to 
Rangoon, by rail to the end of the 
British line north of Mandalay, eastward 
over the new great South China road... 

The important fact was that they had 
arrived, that somehow in spite of war and 
mountains and deserts and bandits, they 
had found this wobbly desk, in this small 
room, in the middle of the hot immensity 
of China. For if dispatches got in, a smart 
man could get out. 

Cole, the American vice consul, would 
be down in the morning from his week in 
the mountains. Then Christy would be 
free to go, free for six months, after five 
slow years at desks like this, free to go 
outside and discover for himself what had 
happened to Mary North. Discover what 
had brought her here in the first place and 
why she had tried to hoodwink him; 
whether, after this long time, she had 
changed her mind about marrying him. 

Where would he look first? In Manila, 
of course. But supposing she never had 
reached there? What if she hadn’t got out 
at all, after that day five months ago 
when she laughed at his caution and his 
ardor and boarded the steamer at 
Hankow? - 

The scene was as clear as yesterday, 
her slender fair face smiling up impishly 
at him, the sparkle of her blue eyes, the 
teasing way her lips dared him, saying, 
“Don’t be so romantic, Mark!”’ 

The unreasonable way he answered, 
“T’m just being reasonable!” 

The way she had laughed at him 
again, reminding him that the year was 
1939, that women, American women, 
were free agents. 

“The clinging vine’s been out some 
time. I’ll take care of myself! You forget 
I’m in China to collect Sung pottery for a 
museum, not a husband for a fireside.” 

She said it lightly enough. But cer- 
tainly she must realize that he knew it 
wasn’t pottery brought her here. For one 
thing, there was no pottery up across the 
Red Basin where she spent last summer. 
For another, she sat facing the finest 
Sung bowl in Hankow all that last 
evening and didn’t even recognize it. 
But what she had been doing in China... 
women didn’t come to China just for 
travel these days! Sensible women didn’t 
come at all, just crazy adventurous 
Americans, yellow-haired foreigners . . . 
his thoughts broke off sharply. That faint 
rustle had sounded again on the porch. 

It wasn’t repeated. Christy shrugged. 
He was crazy himself, of course. Had 
been for five months. Ever since the day 
he said goodbye to her, standing scared 
to death on the Hankow bund watching 
her steamer nose timidly downstream 
with its Japanese flags painted on sides 
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and deck as air-raid precautions, and one 
woman aboard her. A sweet, senseless, 
adventurous, blonde woman with blue 
eyes who wouldn’t tell why she had 
come here, and certainly couldn’t help it 
if American men a long way from home 
fell in love with her. 

Christy picked up a pencil, dropped it. 
That couldn’t be wind on the porch. There 
was no wind, only this fearful heat, this 
moist, warm, odorous breath of China. 


Slowly he stood. Very slowly. One learns 
never to show uneasiness or curiosity. He 
glanced up casually at the maps on the 
wall, taking them in one at a time; as 
casually at the calendar, the enlarged 
photograph of the American President, 
the green steel file cases, the tall black 
lacquer screen in front of the inner 
door... 

At length, after silently counting ten 
to disclaim haste for any eyes which 


might be watching, he turned toward 
the porch. 

At the door he faced into the darkness, 
himself framed boldly in the oblong of 
light while he slowly fished out a damp 
cigarette and snapped open his lighter, 
No one was in sight. But that did not 
mean he was alone. A dozen men could 
hide in the deep shadows of the arches, 

He puffed twice at the cigarette, trying 
to seem deliberate, slowly shut the 


lighter and pocketed it. He moved his 
head slightly while his eyes swept the 
gray patchwork of roofs and the zigzag 
lines of steep black streets which slid 
down by high, slippery steps to the river. 

Then suddenly a new sound broke 
across the buzz of the restless city. For- 
getting to be deliberate, Christy spun 
around and stared across the gorge 
toward Chu-Ban’s headquarters. 

The two yellow torches at the great 
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te were glowing as usual, but the 
gdence of the war drums had quickened. 
sjarm now filled their beat. The master 
ithe district was signaling to his soldiers. 
jt meant trouble somewhere. But at 
ast that didn’t concern Mark Christy. 
He backed carefully into his door and 
istantly the little sound came again, a 
jight scuffle this time, like a shoe 
grping against bricks. 

“Who’s there?” he demanded sharply 


A civilian with them, a Chi- 
nese, in European clothes. To 
escape, she had to pay him 


in Chinese. But the voice that immedi- 
ately answered was not Chinese. It was 
Mary North’s. 

“Mark!” it whispered. “Careful!” 

He wasn’t careful. He cried, “Mary, 
what’s happened?” 

He sensed her panic. 

She was whispering, “Let me in, Mark! 
APRIL, 1940 


”? 


No, not this door, they’ll see me... .. 
“Who will?” Then he halted, too. 
Someone was running toward the city 
across the bare execution ground. The 
hurrying feet reminded him, this was 
deep China, all the rules were off. 
“Other entrance,” he said guardedly 
behind his cigarette, “‘along the porch.” 
He backed slowly into the office and shut 
and bolted the glass doors, slowly circled 
the lacquer screen, and whistling slightly, 


stepped into the darkness of the passage- 
way. Then he, too, ran. 

Mary, here. And scared. Hiding. 
Whispering to get in... 

Quickly he undid the chain to the main 
door of the consulate, let it swing in two 
inches. After a breathless moment the 
crack widened and the slim figure slipped 
through. 

Silently Christy closed the door, refast- 


ened the chain, immediately seized her 
in his arms. “Mary!” 

“T’m sorry, Mark!” 

She had been running. Her dress was 
torn, wet. 

She cried, “They’re right behind me 
again, Mark! I’ve been hours! They 
followed me from the river, before dark!” 

“Who?” 

“Soldiers! With bayonets!’’ 

He thought: What do soldiers care 

about Sung pottery? 

She went on: “And 
a civilian with them, a 
Chinese, in European 
clothes. He was ter- 
rible, Mark! I had to 
pay him...” 

“Pay him?” 

“All the money I 

had, and my watch!” 

**Sit down,’’ he 

said. ‘““You’re hysteri- 
cal. You mean... 
they caught you?”’ He 
thought: A civilian in 
European clothes, 
leading a band of sol- 
diers, could mean only 
one man Lee Hung- 
Ming, chief of Chu- 
Ban’s dirtywork 
squad. She’d been 
lucky. Hesaid,‘‘You’re 
all right now!” 

She shuddered, re- 
fusing the chair. ‘‘No, no, 
I’m not staying here! Hide 
me somewhere else, Mark! 
I'll not get you into 
trouble!” 

“Trouble?” Christy re- 
peated. He didn’t like the 
implications of the word. 
“Listen, Mary, I’ve got to 
know...” 

“T was coming to you, 
Mark! I finally was here, 
getting off the native boat. 
It’s taken me ten days to 
get from Ichang! It was 

still light. There were a half dozen other 
passengers, but they’d all gone. I was 
having another argument with the 
laodah, he wanted me to pay twice. 
Then a Chinese on the bund, a general he 
must have been . . .” she caught her 
breath. 

“Wait!” Christy begged. “You're 
hysterical, I tell you! A general? There’s 
only one general here. . .” 

“With one eye and one arm! His left 
sleeve was empty. He was a horrible 
creature, Mark!” 

Christy picked her up and set her down 
gently in the chair. ‘There is a general 
named Chu-Ban,” he said. ‘‘Name means 
One-Half-Chu. He was on the bund?” 

“As if waiting for me! In a sedan chair. 
He saw me and said something and the 
men dropped the chair and dashed 
straight for me! It was plain what they 
wanted! I ran, got out the other end over 
some sampans tied up. . .” her hands 
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were cold in his. She 
wriggled them free. “I 
must tell you, I lied to 
you, Mark.” 

“About the pottery?” 

“Yes. I’m not looking 
for pottery.” 

“T knew that. It 

doesn’t matter.” He 
went over quickly to 
the buffet and unlocked 
a door and poured a 
pony glass of brandy. 
It didn’t matter, for the 
minute at least, what 
she’d been looking for. 
Not if old Chu-Ban 
were looking for her. 
Whatever his reason, 
the one-eyed war lord 
usually got what he 
wanted, anywhere in 
this pocket of China. 
He was boss, a shrewd, 
moody bandit, given to 
violent whimsies, vain, 
greedy, unpredictable. 
These middle gorges of 
the Yangtse were his, 
all the way from Ichang 
to drab Wanhsien. His 
army, padding through 
mountain passes or 
along the tow-paths, 
numbered twenty thou- 
sand men, almost as 
many cheap Japanese 
rifles. The Japs had sold 
him the guns to use on 
Chiang’s troops. Once 
he had them, he had 
turned them on the 
Japanese. 

Shipsand native junks 
passed with his blessing, 
halted when he wanted 
them to halt, sank when 
it pleased his fancy. 

They paid such tolls as 

his ragamuffin troops 

demanded. Not only 

ships, but rickshaw cara- 

vans, hauling scrap iron 

to the new capital, and 

pony trains laden with 

eggs and oil tins and blocks of dry ink. 
Not only trains, but burdened men. And 
women. 

Particularly women. Christy had been 
long enough in the East not to believe all 
the stories he heard, or even half of them. 
Stories of Russian girls from Harbin, half- 
castes from the treaty ports. Chu-Ban 
loved his women white. The fairer the 
better. He boasted of his forty-eight sons. 
If his men were chasing Mary tonight, 
was this the reason, because she was a 
blonde to add to his collection? Or be- 
cause of that mysterious something which 
had brought her to China? 

He held the glass while she drank. 
“You ran from Chu-Ban,” he said. “I 
understand that much. You ran and Lee 
Hung-Ming caught you?” 
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Tt is with pleasure I see you again, my friend,” 


he told the 


American, 


“Hung-Ming? He’s the one in store 
clothes? Immediately! I hadn’t made the 
first hill when he overtook me! I fell down. 
Twice. A coolie spilled his bucket and I 
slipped. Look.” Her wool skirt was torn 
at the knee, both stockings ripped. “I 
was just getting to my feet when there 
he was! He kissed me, Mark!” 

“Kissed you!’’ Christy strode to the 
door, tried it again. It was locked safely 
enough. Lee Hung-Ming, that filthy son 
of filthier alleys, had kissed her! Chinese 
didn’t kiss in public. So Lee had learned 
that foreign trick, too, somewhere. And 
he, Mark Christy, acting vice consul at 
Wanhsien, could do nothing about it. He 
nor anyone else, incredible as it might 
seem, no one except Chu-Ban, who 
wouldn’t. Chu-Ban trusted Lee Hung- 


seated at the desk 


Ming, never guessed how the foxy yellor 
devil could cheat him. Christy had heard 
the rumors. Alone of all Chu-Ban' 
ruffians, Lee Hung-Ming, Christian it 
name only, dared cheat the mastes 
among his concubines. 

“But he didn’t want me after all! 
Mary sobbed again hysterically. “Jus 
my money! I had five hundred dollas 
American. But he liked my watch bes 
and my passport, Mark! He took m) 
passport!’’ 

“Passport!” Mark exclaimed sharply: 
“No!” The last thing he had warned het 
five months ago, was to let nothing under 
God’s heaven happen to her passpot 
Not in China! The Chinese were & 
pleasant about nationality when it suited 

“Qh, I know!” She wiped her eyes wil! 
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his handkerchief. “But he let me go, at 

gst! I crawled on up the next steps, 

shed a child where the consulate was. 

She hid me till dark in the rear of a chair 

shop. . - that’s where I’ve been, Mark. 

But as soon as I stepped out to the street 
in... listen, Mark!” 

“That sound was nothing .. .” 

#As soon as I started out again, another 
jand, or the same one...” 

“Took after you the second time?” 

“] fooled them, I thought . . . only 
jsten, now! What is that? I can’t let them 
fod me here in the consulate! Without 
my passport you can’t prove I’m Ameri- 
an! I'll get you into trouble!” 

Christy brushed the word aside. She 
was right, though. He couldn’t protect 
her officially without proof of her citizen- 

ip. An American or anyone else without 
apassport would be accused of being a 
Russian, and Russians, without Soviet 
papers, were people without a country. 
fasy prize for any war lord. He said, 
“You're just the kind of trouble I need, 
honey. Wait a minute.” 

Listening, he was convinced, too, what 
the new sound was, outside the bolted 
door. Feet were scuffing. Not one pair, 
but many. Chinese feet, in rag-soled army 
ses. A voice gave a rasping order and 
he heard the familiar uneven thump of 
file butts striking the ground. 

He whispered, “‘In here, quick.” 

He pulled her through the door at the 
war of the passageway into his bedroom. 
The barred windows were open. He bent 
dose to her ear. 

“Stay here, no matter what happens. 
Bolt this door behind 
me.” He pulled a drawer 
open quickly. 

"Mark! Why do you 
Med a gun?” 

“Always carry it. 
Found one useful in the 
AE. F.” He slid it into 
the belt of his trousers, 
wth the butt forward 
where his white jacket 
would conceal it. She 
caught his arm, just as 
someone, making no 
pretense of secrecy, 
strode past on the porch. 

“If they break in?” 

“We'll have to use 
our good Yankee wits. 
And listen, Mary... 
Idon’t care about any- 
thing, Sung pottery or 
anything else. Under- 
stand that ?”’ 

“Thanks, Mark.” 

He kissed her. “My 
leave starts tomorrow. 
Going outside. You with 
me. Will you marry me 
now?” 

“No.” He could feei her head shaking. 

“There’s a missionary up the river 
somewhere. Regular preacher. We could 
find him on our way out.” 

“Hurry, Mark!” She pushed him. 
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General Chu-Ban 


Someone was pounding on the glass 
doors of his lighted office. He straightened 
his white jacket, pulling it down care- 
fully again over the pistol. As he walked 
toward the front of the house, he tight- 
ened his cravat; from behind the lacquer 
screen he peered out, himself unseen. 

Light, shining through the glass of the 
two pairs of doors, showed six flat ex- 
pressionless dark faces, staring in. It 
showed the cheap, ill-fitting uniforms of 
Chu-Ban’s men, their black bare heads, 
the full flash of their dirty bayonets. 

Knuckles again beat against the pane. 
Christy muttered. So he’d guessed cor- 
rectly! That other pasty face belonged to 
Lee Hung-Ming. No one could mistake 
it. Treachery and wickedness were 
printed too plainly on it. 

For a minute Christy hesitated. Should 
he let the man pound? Were he here 
alone, he’d open up at once, try bluffing. 
However, if he failed to open, with Mary 
cowering in the dark room . . . well, Lee 
would break in. No doubt about that, 
either. Do as he pleased, take what he 
wanted, and leaving no living witnesses, 
blame the raid on the Japanese. He had 
done so before and boasted of it. Con- 
venient at the moment, those Japanese, 
just as the Eighth Route Army had been 
last year. The war lords appreciated 
them. 

Lee pounded again. He was angry now, 
shouting in his sing-song English. Un- 
hurriedly Christy strolled out from be- 
hind the screen, and once in sight of the 
glass doors paused as if the rapping had 
taken him by surprise. Then quickly he 
crossed to the door and 
fumbled with the latch 
before unbolting it. 

“Good evening,” he 

said, with just 
the right a- 
mount of re- 
serve, just the 
right cordiality. 
Lee controlled 
himself at once. 
He bowed po- 
litely, and 
Christy bade, 
“Come in.” 

The Ameri- 
can sat down at 
his desk. The 
other stood fac- 
ing him. 

“Tt is with 
pleasure I see 
you again, my 
friend.’’ The 
Chinese spoke 
English with a 
hissing sound 
between the 
words as if he 
had lived some 

time in Tokio. He jerked his head at the 
soldiers on the porch and in his own 
language said, “Stay out!”’ but.in spite of 
the command, a pair started to crowd in 
behind him. 


Christy took opportunity to object. 
“They are following you into my house, 
Lee Hung-Ming! Look, they are dis- 
obeying you!” 

Lee swung. Even a man in a cheap 
brown Japanese suit must keep face. It 
would not do for any foreign devil to 
witness disobedience. 

“Outside, dogs!” he cried, and the 
pair scowled, retreating. He said, “I 
regret that they did not understand, 
Meester Christy.”’ His small, calculating 
eyes flickered. 

“Tt is late.’ Christy glanced at his 
wrist watch. ‘Why am I honored at this 
hour?” 

“The honor is mine,”’ Lee answered, 
and looked at the watch on his own thin 
wrist, a woman’s small silver model. ““My 
distinguished master, the general, sends 
me to ask indulgence.” 

“Tt always is a pleasure to help your 
general,” Christy replied, “so far as my 
own nation allows, of course.” 

“Of course,” Lee agreed, and per- 
mitted himself to smile. 

“You will sit down?” Christy took for 
himself the chair at the end of the desk, 
where with one eye he could watch the 
glass doors, with the other watch Lee. 
“You wish to speak about. . .” 

“About invaders, the dogs of Japan- 
ese.” 

Christy met his bleak eye. No, he had 
not come about invaders. About pottery? 
Nor that, either. Pottery had not brought 
Mary. She just had admitted it herself. 
However, he repeated the word. “In- 
vaders? Well, they’re always an inter- 
esting subject these days. But far enough 
away. Two hundred miles, I believe. 
Certainly General Chu-Ban will never 
permit them in this province.” 

Lee Hung-Ming shrugged tolerantly. 
Christy tightened his cravat again. So 
his first bluff hadn’t worked. The Chinese 
realized already that he was jittery. But 
this was the approved way to do business, 
at least. Talk all around a subject, lie 
skillfully, be devious, show no haste, be 
polite whether you’re slitting a man’s 
throat or squeezing him for his last Mex 
dollar. Lee Hung-Ming was looking 
blandly now at the screen across the 
corridor door, lifting his eyebrows 
slightly, tapping the desk with an over- 
manicured finger. 

“They are close, the Japanese,” he 
said with his peculjar hiss. “Very close.” 

“Kobe radio has said nothing to that 
effect.” 

“Do you expect Kobe to expose their 
own spy? My general, whom I admire so 
much, has seen the spy here in this city. 
My general is annoyed.” 

Christy managed to smile, too. Spy. 
That wasn’t it, at least. She wasn’t the 
spy type. Just a crazy, sweet, blue-eyed 
American with business of her own, and 
if she didn’t want to tell him what it was, 
she didn’t need to... 

“Naturally, you’re annoyed,” he 
agreed with Hung-Ming. “It is you the 
general depends (Continued on page 42) 
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HE Little Pocket Battleship and 

I were crawling into New York 

harbor one April night, just four 

years ago. Except for one brief 
dash across the Atlantic and back, I 
had been away from those ever-interest- 
ing waters for a good bit over fifteen 
years. But for the Little Pocket Battle- 
ship—as I dub my Rhineland wife when 
I am out of range of flatirons and rolling 
pins—it was her first venture on these 
shores; and was she all excited! 

We’d come along the Long Island coast 
just too late to make the tide and dock 
that evening and so had to spend the 
night at Quarantine. We’d made the 
crossing on a good German boat, which 
meant in those between-war days that 
we had been amply fed, that the beer 
was excellent and copious, and the Mosel 
wines tart and tangy. In fact, the only 
thing we had been starved of was news. 

To be sure, there was a radio aboard, 
but all we could pick up was nazi pro- 
paganda, or innocuous items culled by 
Dr. Goebbels’ Propagandaministerium. 
The world might just as well have stood 
still for us during all that long crossing. 


“He refused to believe I was an 
American and couldn’t vote ja” 
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“An editor iss sure going to get 
into trouble!” she exclaimed 


And then up into the bar lumbered the 
amiable pilot, our skipper’s overnight 
guest, who was to take us up the bay 
early next morning. 

Captain Clausen introduced us. “My 
friend here is a newspaperman,” he ex- 
plained, “so if you have some papers, I 
think he’d like to look at them. He’s been 
worrying the life out of our poor little 
ship’s library all the way over.” 

From under his arm the pilot produced 
a great sheaf of them—tabs, standard 
size, and all. Restraining my acquired 
Gallic urge to embrace him, I suddenly 
remembered that after all I was an A.E.F. 
vet, so I bought him a drink, fingering 
a beautifully inky newspaper with my 
left hand. The L.P.B. (hereinafter to be 
known as Karla, for brevity’s sake as 
well as peace in the home), went off into 
a corner with the rest of the printed mat- 
ter. 

Friend Pilot and I were swapping 
yarns (he’d been in the Navy during the 
war-to-end-all-wars) when the Blonde 
Infant came striding across the smoking 
room. “Boz!” she exclaimed, ‘“‘an editor 
iss sure going to get into trouble!” 

“TI never heard of editors getting into 


anything else, my beloved,” I replied, 
“but what’s this particular guy done?” 

Pointing to a leading article in one 
of our best family dailies, she dead- 
panned: 

“Here iss a newsspaper vot criticizes 
Roosevelt!” 

The pilot and I both roared. When, 
thanks to his kindly proffered second 
round, I had gotten my breath back, and 
had wiped my eyes, I explained: 

“That, my dear, is simply a quaint old 
American custom. You’ll have to get 
used to it; the President has to. Even the 
people in his own party—you know, we 
have several over here—take a crack at 
him now and then. If they didn’t, he'd 
think something was wrong. And as for 
the opposition’s criticizing him—well, 
he not only expects it, but revels in it. 
Helps him, in fact!” 

The Blonde Infant, fresh from a stay 
in Berlin, was still puzzled; and well she 
might be. All her relatives and friends 
had warned her she was going to a dizzy, 
goofy, wacky (or whatever is German for 
screwball) country when she left; but she 
hadn’t reckoned on this. A public sheet 
openly to criticize the nazionalfuehrer. 
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Impossible! But there it was, in black and 
white. 

I have thought over, and laughed over, 
that incident many times since. It is 
one of legion, which gradually taught me 
what I had been missing all those years 
in Western Europe, even in the so-called 
democracies. I found that while many 
things were strange to my wife, they were 
almost as strange to me. In fact, for a 
few months it was a real struggle to de- 
Europeanize myself, to breathe and act 
naturally. So, being a newspaperman, 
I decided to do me a piece about it. And 
here it is. 

At the hotel where we stopped before 
finding permanent quarters, nobody 
asked for our passports. I felt somewhat 
neglected about that, so on the third 
day I asked the information clerk ifthe 
house attended to our registration, or 
whether I had to turn up at the police 
station myself with my wife’s and my 
own identity papers. (In most continental 
countries, that’s 
about the absolute 
limit for ‘‘declining 
your names and 
qualities.”’ Or else, 
it’s just too bad.) 

The impeccably 
cad young man 
stared at me in 
amazement. I must 
have looked more 
imocent than I 
really am, because 
he didn’t call the 
house detective, to 
see whether or not 
I was on parole or 
something. I rather 
guess he figured 
that I was just an- 
other tourist nut, 
“a hick from the 
Old Country,” be- 
cause, after stifling 
a smile, he merely 
remarked: 

“You don’t have 
to worry about 
that, sir. The hotel 
takes care of every- 
thing.” 

And stilll 
couldn’t believe it. 
When we finally signed a lease for an 
apartment, I so far forgot myself as to say 
to the building superintendent—a fellow 
vet; I should have known better— 
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“Here iss your passport!” she called 

out breathlessly. ““Haf you got time 

to pass by the Connecticut consu- 
late to get your visum?” 


“Where do I go to get our papers 
stamped?” 

“Huh?” he countered, eloquently. 

“T mean,” I persisted, “‘where do I 
go to register the lease, and show our 
passports and so forth? And what hours 
is the station open? I’m working nine to 
five, but if they’re not open after office 
hours, or before, I can of course arrange 
to get away.” 

He gazed at me as though I must be a 
not-quite-cured case of shell shock. 
Then, finally, looking at the labels on 
some of our trunks that hadn’t yet been 
taken up, he got it, and grinned: 

“Forget it, buddy! You’re back in the 
States!” 

I went to an intimate stag lunch soon 
after with some of my old college gang, 
most of whom I hadn’t seen since gradua- 
tion twenty-two years before. After 
laughing at their jowls, waistlines, and 
denuded foreheads—and they at mine— 
I suddenly tumbled to something: One 
was on the way to 
becoming a 
millionaire, an- 
other was a top 
executive, still 
another the 
crack ad_ sales- 
man of his city, 
yet another was 
a struggling em- 
ploye, another a 
brilliant but 
poorly paid 
school-teacher, 
and finally, one 
of the best archi- 
tects of these 
times, a hero of 
the Argonne, had 
been a long time 
jobless. None of 
those men talked 
shop, none of 
them swanked, 
none of them pat- 
ronized—and 
above all, none of 
them toadied. 
Nobody felt the 
slightest inferior- 
ity or superiority 
complex in sit- 
ting down to a 
simple meal together. We weren’t all 
members of the same frat; far from it. 
Some of them rolled in limousines, 
others took the bus and subway. But I 






















The mobile features of the Latin 
aren’t built for the monocle at all 


asked myself, after that slightly uproari- 
ous midday party was over, where else, 
in all Europe, could such a gathering 
have been possible? Certainly not in 
“democratic”? England, ‘‘the mother of 
Parliaments.” Certainly not in France, 
where the unlucky would have been po- 
litely defgrential to the lucky, and hoping 
for a quick touch on the way out. As- 
suredly not in Fascist Italy, where the 
party loyalty of one or two might have 
been in question. And most damnably 
assuredly not in nazi Germany; you see, 
one of our old crowd had what Adolf 
would call the wrong kind of a grand- 
mother. . . . 

Furthermore, I noticed that they aired 
their opinions of the great and the near- 
great in Washington with sublime aban- 
don, regardless of the waiters who were 
darting back and forth. They told—being 
gentlemen—the milder of the Franklin- 
and-Eleanor cycle of stories, reveled in 
the tougher or Jim Farley anecdotes, and 
those on the prominent New Dealers. 
Some of us were Democrats, some of us 
dyed-in-the-wool Republicans—I, _ be- 
cause of my long absence, described my- 
self as a political eunuch—but every- 
thing was fair game around that table. 
No fear of spies, of lusty jokes being re- 
peated in the wrong quarters, of “loss 
of caste” by championing an unpopular 
(and therefore unprofitable) cause. 

I was to see even more of the same 
joyous camaraderie at Legion Post 
parties. Whereas in England the Lord 
of the Manor, even though a former officer 
of the B.E.F., would consider his duty 
done by sending a slight cheque to the 
local outfit, in these United States I 
found that his ‘opposite number,” the 
city’s leading banker, manufacturer, law- 
yer, or official, (Continued on page 52) 
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“If you feel too good to lie down on that 
stretcher we'll bloomin’ well fix you” 


By FRANK A.MATHEWS, JR. 


HE regular Post meeting had just 

officially closed and the usual 

gab-fest was starting. Jim spoke 

to a man named Ed who had 
recently come to town and joined the 
Post. There were the usual pliminary 
questions and answers, including the in- 
evitable inquiry and disclosure as to 
what outfit each was in during the war, as 
a result of which Jim admitted he had 
been in the Navy and Ed apologized for 
whatever it was they had put him in. 
You know it is difficult to get a veteran to 
talk about the seamy side of his war ex- 
perience, and then it can be done only in 
the presence of one or more other mem- 
bers of the Great Fraternity; and like- 
wise once he does start talking it is still 
more difficult to get him stopped. 

Jim and Ed agreed on the fact that 
The American Legion is a great organiza- 
tion, which led to Jim’s telling how much 
the Service Officer had helped him hold 
his disability rating in his recent hearing 
before the Board appointed in their State 
for hearing presumptive service-con- 
nected cases. 

“What’s this here presumptive ser- 
vice-connected disability?” asked Ed. 
Jim explained. Ed looked puzzled—al- 
most astonished. “‘You’re telling me the 
Government’s giving compensation to 
guys by guessin’ they got something 
which they ought to have got but maybe 
didn’t in the service?”’ he inquired. ‘‘Yes,” 
said Jim. “For a disability you now have 
which may be presumed to have come 
from something you got in the service.” 

“Let me get this straight,”’ continued 
Ed. “The Government pays you for 
somethin’ you got now whether it’s cer- 
tain you got it in the service or not?” 

“That’s right,” said Jim. 
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“Can you beat that?” asked the now 
surely astonished Ed. “The Govern- 
ment pays you for somethin’ you got 
now you didn’t have when you was in 
the Navy and which nobody knows for 
sure whether it came from somethin’ 
which you might maybe didn’t have at 
all when you was in.” 

“Sure,” said Jim. “We know we got it 
in the service and everybody else be- 
lieves we did, but we can’t always get the 
affidavits of birds who are dead, or 
scattered all over the country and whose 
names we don’t even know.” 

“Well, that’s fair enough,” said Ed. 
“But what about me? Ain’t I S.O.L.? 
Mind, I ain’t criticizin’ you, buddy, but 
the Government ain’t payin’ me for 
about a dozen honest-to-God diseases I 

\ 


“What right have you got 
to think?” he wants to know 


is his 


had in the Army, which everybody 
knows I had and which is wrote down 
on my service record in black and white 
and signed by an officer of the Regular 
Army and everything. It was a great 
war, wasn’t it, buddy?” 

“Why, what happened to you?” asked 
Jim. 

That was enough for the comrade. 
It was the opening he had been looking 
for. And this is what he said. 


HAT happened to me was plenty, 
buddy, plenty. If I had of known 
when I went in that man’s Army what! 
know now I wouldn’t have enlisted at all. 
I’d have just checked in at a Goven- 
ment hospital on this side of the pond 
and stayed there till the Armistice. | 
would of been a lot more comfortable 
and just as much -use to the country. 
Diseases was just a regular issue so far 
as I was concerned—a hell of a sight more 
regular than pay—and they come with- 
out me signin’ no three double triplicate 
vouchers in accordance with A.R. umpty- 
ump, Section so-and-so, Paragraph what- 
zis, A-1, changes forty-leven, Apri 
’steenth, nineteen hundred and seven- 
teen. They seemed to begin automatic 
with my swearin’ allegiance to the Con 
stitution of the United States and the 
Eighteenth Amendment in such case 
made and provided. 
I’m only in the Army a month, see?— 
when they ship our outfit over. 
We marched on the ship and 
down, down in the hold. You 
was in the Navy and I don't 
have to tell you what a hold is. 
I suppose there’s some worse 
holds than this one, but if 
there is I don’t want to meet 
‘em. A navy hold ain’t no place 
for a soldier, nohow. It ain't 
healthy. 

I tried to look around as far 
as a guy what read the smallest 
print they had on the eye 
card in my examination could 
look in a place they kept 9 
dark that the only way yo 
knew you was lookin’ at al 
was because you had your eyés 
open. They didn’t want you to 
see before the boat pulled 
away from the dock. They had 
their reasons. 

What little air had beet 
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careless enough to wander down that 
far by mistake couldn’t find its way out 
and had died. There wasn’t even room 
to bury it, so it just laid around and 
stunk. 

I'm feelin’ around for a bunk, see?—to 
put my pack on, when I hear a line of 
cussin’ that could only come from the 
Regular Army. It’s the supply sergeant. 
He was next to me. He’d been in the 
Army so long he used to take his mess 
kit along every time he was invited out to 
dinner. We dueted it right then and there, 
and with his experience and my origin- 
ality, we put on one of the finest cussin’ 
concerts ever heard in the outfit. Don’t 


“I felt proud about 
that smallpox fol- 
lowed by diphtheria. 
Coloneis and majors 
used to hold confer- 
ences over me” 
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take my word for it. Ask anybody in the 
company. They all told us so afterward. 

Well, a few hours later I’ve worked 
my way up as far as they'll let me go— 
almost on a level with the top of the 
ocean—when the sergeant calls me aside. 
“Buddy,” says he. “Weep no more. 
We're set. I found an empty second- 
class stateroom and I think we can sneak 
in there after dark and if we get up early 
in the morning we can get away with it.” 

We tried it and it worked. But every 
morning we had to make up the two 
bunks so if anybody came in it would be 
O.K. For three or four days everything 
was hotsy-totsy not a cloud in our sky. 
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GEORGE SHANKS 


One morning I woke up feelin’ terri- 
ble. The sergeant was beggin’ me to get 
up and make up the bunk. I told him I 
couldn’t; I was too sick. He says, ““Man, 
you got to. If they catch you here you'll 
go to the brig.” “Gee, Sarge,” says I. 
“T can’t. I’m awful sick, you can see. 
Look!” I showed him my chest, all full 
of rash. 

“Gawd!” says the sergeant. “You got 
measles, or somethin’, but you gotta 
get up and go on sick call. I’ll make up 
the bunk.” So I crawled out. But I was 
sick. 

Nine o'clock was sick call. I went 
down to a cabin where they told me to 
go. Back of a desk was an officer, if you 
put any confidence in a Sam Browne 
belt and a couple of shoulder bars. 
What there was of this bozo was busy 
writin’ on somethin’ in back of a lot of 
bottles of iodine and C. C. pills on the 
desk. 

“What's the matter with you?” says 
this tailor-made. (Continued on page 48) 
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AST September, in Chicago, I 
had the honor to extend to 
all you men and women 
of The American Legion 

and The American Legion Auxil- 
iary a most cordial invitation from 
the people of Boston. All of us 
wanted you to come back again to 
hold your 1940 National Conven- 
tion and reunions in this great 
metropolitan city of New England, 
which has been the Cradle of so 
many things that are particularly 
precious to you Legionnaires—the 
Cradle, not alone of the liberty and 
patriotic national unity you still 
exemplify and defend, but also of so 
many industries, arts and professions 
that are important in your home 
communities and in your individual 
daily lives today. 

With the honor of voicing that 
invitation on behalf of the forty- 
eight cities and towns of Metropoli- 
tan Boston, I also had the personal 
thrill of receiving your Convention’s 
unanimous acceptance on behalf of 
a million Legionnaires. 

It’s Boston-next-September! Bos- 
ton Common will again be the cross- 
roads of the nation and the State 
House the Hub of the Universe, 
when you fighting men of World 
War One come back again to renew 
your youth with the songs and com- 
rades of 1918, to transact the Le- 
gion’s momentous business of 1940 
and to troop your colors in that mag- 
nificent all-day pageant of Americanism- 
on-parade, that will end at nightfall with 
a host of men and women singing A// 
Hail, Massachusetts! 

Somehow, we all feel that this 1940 
National Convention of The American 
Legion is a greater honor, a greater re- 
sponsibility for Boston than that epoch- 
making, record-breaking Boston conven- 
tion of 1930. Certainly its significance is 
far more important to the nation, to the 
Legion—perhaps to all our narrowing 
world. Boston, therefore, is making a 
greater effort to prepare. Already a great 
and growing organization of our leading 
Legionnaire-citizens are intensively at 
work on preparations that will bring 
Boston’s greatest year as a national- 
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convention city to a grand climax with 
the greatest convention that has ever 
gathered here to revel in the good things 
of New England. 

Personally, and as the Mayor of the 
city that will have twice opened to the 
Legion allits doors of hospitality, comfort, 


historic interest, modern enterprise, 
entertainment and vacation-land de- 
lights, I feel that the invitation you 
have already accepted leads on to 
something that each one of you 
September visitors will long remem- 
ber as a self-satisfying success. 

But if it’s not too late, I’d like to 
extend another invitation—a supple- 
mentary, postscript invitation te 
each father and mother in the million 
homes this issue of your magazine is 
bound to reach. 

I'll tell you why. 

Between fifty and sixty boys and 
girls were born in the city of Boston 
on November 11, 1918... and at 11 
o’clock that morning a solemn hush 
came upon the world, swept west- 
ward with the sun. It was that first 
breath-taking ‘““Moment of Silence” 
when, from the Swiss Alps to the 
North Sea, the World War guns 
were stilled. At the eleventh hour 
of the eleventh day of the eleventh 
month—a momentary hush that, 
ever since, has been a prelude for 
rejoicing! 

Shortly after I returned from your 
convention last year, on November 
11, 1939, all those dimpled Boston 
infants—and thousands more, who 
shared their historic birthday in 
your States and in mine—cele- 
brated their 21st birthdays; and 
Peace-in-America, also, came of age. 

By the thousands, every day since 

then, more young American men and 
women have been reaching their twenty- 
first birthdays; full-fledged and reporting 
for duty as leaders in our new post-war 
generation of citizen-voters, born since 
your war was done. Next to you, they 
are the ones on whom the nation now 
depends. 

And when you Legionnaires bring your 
bands and banners back to Boston for 
your Twenty-Second National Conven- 
tion next September, The American Le- 
gion, too, will be celebrating its 21st an- 
niversary as a nation-wide organization 
of World War veterans. 

Here in Boston, our liberty and ouf 
history as a nation first began. Here im 
Boston the literature, arts, industries, 
customs and even some of the delicious 
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cooking of your own region are rooted 
deep in New England’s three-hundred- 
year traditions of achievement. And we 
hope you’ll be with us, when the patriotic 
spectacle of the Legion in National Con- 
vention assembled comes of age, here in 
Boston, on September 23d. 

Boston-in-1940 will be a climax-year 
for Legionnaires—a climax betwixt the 
carefree years of your own childhood 
“before the war” and the slow-paced 
years to come. It can well be a climax- 
year of lifelong thrills and memories, 

, for your sons and daughters. They 
are ten years older now than they were 
when you trooped into Boston-town 
before. 

So for their sake and your own abiding 
Satisfaction, I want to add this post- 
sript invitation: Bring your high schocl 
sons and daughters to this climax conven- 
lion in September. Boston will give them 
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The State House, “Hub of the 
solar system,” Oliver Wendell 
Holmes called it, thereby giving 
Boston its nickname. At top, Old 
South Church and, at right, 
Old North Church. At bottom, 
Faneuil Hall, with the Old State 
House on the right 


priceless lessons in the history, literature, 
geography, economics, traditions and en- 
joyments of these famed seashore and 
mountain colonies of old New England— 
lessons more vivid, more thrilling and 
memorable than they could gain in twice 
as many days at school. 

As the Mayor of Boston, I have been 
privileged to learn more and more, and to 
be thrilled more and more deeply by the 
things I’ve learned, about the place our 
modern city of Boston has earned in the 
hearts and high esteem of people across 


the continent. It is a treasure house of 
things that are the proud and rightful 
possession of every American, every 
patriot. It is packed full and surrounded 
with the “makings” of fun, with special 
enjoyments for all sorts of people. There 
is more of the true “‘wealth” of America 
here, to be freely shared with all who 
come this way, than there is buried in 
that famous “hole in the ground” that 
guards our nation’s gold in the hills of 
old Kentucky. 

“Come and get it” in September! And 
you who can, I sincerely urge and invite 
to bring your children, so that with 
them you may share the wealth of your 
September vacation in New England. 

I would not attempt to “sell” the 
things that may especially attract you to 
Boston. Those things have been a part 
of your education—a part of the books 
you've read, the (Continued on page 56) 
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AVE for the man behind the rough 
counter, the canteen was empty. 


Borne on the high wind the mo- - 


notonous thunder of the guns, 
twenty miles distant, penetrated the thin 
walls of the shelter, the naked hanging 
lights shimmering to the vibration. 
He was a tall man, this canteen atten- 
dant—fully six foot three in height, 
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By EDWARD DALY 
Mlustialion— by, 


FRANK STREET 


broad-shouldered, a man of thews and 
sinews. Forests and wide-open spaces 
appeared to be his natural background 
and there was something akin to degra- 
dation in the trivial futility of the work 
he was engaged in. Nevertheless, he 
worked with intense concentration, his 
hands moving with the quick, darting 
movements of a fish in a stream as he 


arranged bars of candy, packages o 
cigarettes and the gimcrack souvenils 
beloved of soldiers, in rows of military 
precision. 

The door swung inwards to admit 4 
small, ill-favored infantryman who cursed 
the door and wind impartially. That bt 
had just come back from up front wa 
obvious. Heavily burdened with a rifle 
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Bitterly he noticed the 

attendant’s well-tailored 

tunic, his general air of 
well-being 


and a maze of equipment, dirty 
and disillusioned, he trudged 
wearily to the counter, the butt 
of the rifle trailing behind his 
heels on the wooden flooring. 
Reaching the counter, he 
dropped the rifle and with a 
thankful sigh let the equipment 
slip from his shoulders to the 
floor, where it lay festooned 
around his feet. Wrenching the 
iron helmet from his head, he 
threw it after the equipment. 
At the sound of the opening 
door the attendant had turned 
to the counter, as the soldier 


divested himself of his encum- 

brances. In the harsh light from 

the unshaded lamp over the 

counter the faces of both men 

stood out in bold relief. The 

face of the taller man glowed 
with health and vitality, his neatly 
dressed hair and shaven skin in sharp 
contrast to the woebegone, mud- 
caked newcomer whose bloodshot 
eyes spoke of harassed days and 
sleepless nights. With a dirty hand- 
kerchief the new comer wiped off an 
upper layer of dirt and perspiration 
from neck and chin. 

“What’s it to be, buddy?” The 
attendant’s voice carried a routine 
sympathy. 

“Coffee, I guess.” 

Grasping the heavy mug with both 
hands, he sipped the coffee slowly 
and appreciatively. Reacting to the 
tonic effect of the warm liquid, he 
raised his head and studied the at- 
tendant with some attention. Bit- 

terly he noted the well-tailored tunic, the 
polished shoes and the general air of well- 
being. There is no hatred quite so intense 
as that which the front-line soldier feels 
toward the laggard who gets himself a job 
at the base. 

“Nice cozy little place you got here.” 

The other sensed the bitterness in the 
soldier’s tone and answered lightly: 

“Pretty good. The place is usually full 
but everyone is on fatigue just now. More 
coffee? We have some pretty good dough- 
nuts, too.” 

“Some pretty good doughnuts, eh? 
Cripes, but that’s a swell way to win a 
war. Selling doughnuts!” 

Ignoring the sarcasm, the taller man 
busied himself filling the cup. He laid it 
on the counter. 

“What outfit you say you were with?” 

“T didn’t say but I’m with the hundred 
and umpteenth—all Chicago boys.” 

“Chicago, huh?” the attendant an- 
swered. “I’m from California.” 

“I been there. Don’t like it. Raining 
all the time.” (Continued on page 42) 
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ENEMIES OF THE REPUBLIC 


CONTINUE TO BE SPOTTED 


BY THE DIES COMMITTEE 


HE Special Committee Investi- 

gating Un-American and Sub- 

versive Activities was authorized 

by the House of Representatives 
on May 26, 1938. This resolution author- 
ized the Speaker “to appoint a special 
committee to be composed of seven mem- 
bers for the purpose of conducting an 
investigation of (1) the extent, character, 
and objects of un-American propaganda 
activities in the United States; (2) the 
diffusion within the United States of sub- 
versive and un-American propaganda 
that is instigated from foreign countries 
or of a domestic origin and attacks the 
principle of the form of government as 
guaranteed by our Constitution; and 
(3) all other questions in relation thereto 
that would aid Congress in any necessary 
remedial legislation.” 

The committee, known throughout the 
length and breadth of the land as the 
Dies Committee, because of its Chairman, 
Congressman Martin Dies of Texas, has 
now been operating for a little more than 
a year and a half. During the course of 
its investigation it has spent approxi- 
mately $115,000. It has received no 
financial assistance from any source save 
and except one person loaned to the Com- 
mittee by the Veterans Administration. 
No other executive branch of the Govern- 
mert has rendered the committee any 
assistance. 

From its inception the committee has 
had the loyal support of The American 
Legion, the American Federation of 
Labor, and millions of other patriotic 
people in this country. It has been heart- 
ened by the interest aroused and the 
overwhelming public support accorded its 
work, 

The committee has ascertained that the 
greatest threat to the peace, economic 
security, and the national defense of the 
country comes from within our own 
borders. This threat is offered by the 
work of certain well organized and well 
financed dissenting minorities. Some of 
these minorities are of domestic origin, 
some of foreign origin. 

What is Americanism? Among other 
things it comprehends certain inalienable 
rights accorded to the human family. 
Among these are: Free speech, a free, un- 
censored press, and an unfettered con- 
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Congressman, 
Cartoon 
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science to exercise one’s religious beliefs. 
The right of every American citizen to 
engage in legitimate work and to enjoy 
the fruits of his work by acquiring and 
using private property. The right of the 
citizen. to be secure from unwarranted 
search and seizure of his person or prop- 
erty. All these and others which are set 
forth in our Declaration of Independence 
and recognized by the Constitution in its 
Bill of Rights. Any force, whether of 
domestic or foreign origin, which un- 
necessarily circumscribes or limits the 
citizen in the enjoyment of these rights is 
un-American and subversive. 


ERTAIN domestic groups, like the 
Silver Shirts and others named in the 
committee report, have been operating 
in the country over a period of years. 
These groups garb themselves in the 
cloak of Christianity and patriotism. 
When stripped of this cloak we find their 
primary aims to be (1) a radical change in 
the American form of government, and 
(2) the collection of dues from such mis- 
guided citizens as will contribute to their 
support. 
Many of these organizations engage in 
a form of racketeering as well as in sub- 
versive activities. These groups or organi- 
zations make their chief appeal to re- 
ligious and racial hatred. They promise to 
deliver the country from the menace of 
communism and urge short cuts of force 
and violence to accomplish their ends. 
The common sense and sanity of the 
American people destroy the effective- 
ness of these groups, once their aims and 


UN 


methods are understood. They have tried 
to find a leader under whose banner al] 
dissenting minorities of domestic origin 
could unite, but without success. 

The committee has discovered a nun- 
ber of minorities of foreign origin seeking 
to spread fascist, nazi, and communist 
ideologies in this country. The fascist 
group is the smallest of these groups. It 
has been represented by the Black Shirt 
organization. It has operated chiefly in 
the metropolitan area of New York City 
and along the Pacific Coast. No directing 
head has been discovered nor have we 
been able to find evidence of strong 
financial support or any considerable 
number of sympathizers. Their activities 
can be dismissed as of small consequence. 

The nazi ideology has been represented 
in this country by the Friends of New 
Germany and its successor, the German- 
American Bund. 

The Friends of New Germany had 
many aliens within its ranks. The activi- 
ties of some of its members became 9 
pronounced and so un-American that it 
fell into disrepute. The German-American 
Bund was organized in Buffalo, New 
York, in 1936 by Fritz Kuhn and others. 
Kuhn has been the head of this organiz- 
tion since its inception. Kuhn in his testi- 
mony before the committee stated that 
the bund was organized for the three-fold 
purpose of (1) establishing a political 
party composed of American citizens of 
German origin in order that this “prose- 
cuted and persecuted” national minority 
might have representation in our Gover- 
ment; (2) to combat Marxism or com 
munism in all its forms; (3) to carry onan 
anti-Semitic campaign. It will be noted 
that these aims and purposes are identical 
with the aims and purposes of the Ger- 
man minorities in Austria, Czechoslova- 
kia, and Poland which led to the interven- 
tion by Hitler and his goose-stepping 
brown shirts in the internal affairs of 
these nations and finally to their destruc 
tion as sovereign states. 


E bund has been operating along 
military lines. It has 69 posts in nine 
teen States with a membership of approx 
mately twenty thousand. Kuhn testified 
there were an additional seventy-five 
thousand sympathizers. Military drill has 
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They acquire citizenship so that under the protection of our Bill of Rights 
they may carry on a campaign to destroy all we hold dear in American life 


heen given to specially-selected storm 
troopers in a distinctive uniform under 
the swastika. Summer schools have been 
conducted for American children of Ger- 
man descent, schools modeled on the Hitler 
Youth Movement. In these schools the 
German language has been taught and 
the children have been given instructions 
in nazi ideology. There has been very 
little if any testimony tending to show an 
attempt on the part of the bund to pene- 
trate schools and colleges and the trade 
union movement. Apparently its chief 
objectives are political and military. 

The bund follows the party line of the 
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national socialist party of Germany. It 
has engaged in espionage activities and 
it has undoubtedly received and dis- 
seminated propaganda furnished by the 
nazi party in Germany. The bund has 
also operated sympathetically with a 
number of groups of domestic origin with 
fascist and anti-Semitic tendencies. 

The communist party of the United 
States is the largest and most powerful of 
the un-American and subversive forces at 
work in the country. The communists 
are clever and subtle in their methods of 
approach. They are master propagand- 
ists. From its inception communism was 


an international movement and its agents 
have been active in this country for many 
years. Browder and other communist 
leaders who were called before the com- 
mittee testified that the communist party 
had operated chiefly through the follow- 
ing methods: (1) Trade union move- 
ments; (2) schools and colleges; (3) 
united-front activities. 

The communists adopted “Trojan 
Horse”’ tactics, “boring from within,” in 
an effort to seize control of the trade 
union movement in this country and sub- 
vert it for political purposes. The Ameri- 
can Federation of (Continued on page 44) 
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Bill Byron, rhyming umpire, ges- 

tures to make his point on ground 

rules to Johnny Evers of the Bos- 

ton Braves and Ira Thomas of the 

Athletics, in the 1914 World Series. 

Umpire Hildebrand is present but 
not voting 


JIM THORPE 
is Cota to 
IRVING 


WALLACE 
$ 


N FEBRUARY sth of 1913 I 

put my signature to a contract 

which was to pay me $6,000 a 

year for three years—and on 

that day I became the highest paid 
rookie in baseball. 

The contract I signed was with the 
New York Giants, pennant winners the 
two previous seasons, managed by a 
rough and tough magician named John 
J. McGraw, (they called him Muggsy, 
but not to his face) whose stocky figure 
was feared by every umpire in the circuit. 

When I signed my contract, I had to sit 
for two hours while photographers 
snapped pictures of me. I was a 
big name in those days. The year 
before, at Stockholm, I had won 
the pentathlon and decathlon— 
five and ten event competitions— 
and was a full-fledged Olympic 
hero, with medals, a bronze bust 
from King Gustav V and a silver 
viking ship from the Russian 
Czar. Also, in 1912, I had helped 
the Carlisle Indians win eleven out of 
thirteen college football games, person- 
ally scoring 198 points in that final season 
and climaxing my gridiron career with- 
out once taking a time out! 

Then, in January of 1913, a scandal 
broke loose. It was discovered that years 
before I had played two games of baseball 
in North Carolina, during a summer vaca- 
tion—for which I had been paid in plug 
tobacco, food, drinks and change some- 
thing like $25. 

The A.A.U. declared me a pro and 
turned against me. James E. Sullivan, 
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Bat in hand, Jim Thorpe waits his 

turn at the plate. Above, Dummy 

Taylor, Giants pitcher whom Um- 
pire Hank O’Day squelched 


secretary of the A.A.U., who the year be- 
fore had called me “the greatest athlete 
who ever lived,’”’ now demanded the re- 
turn of my prizes and that my name be 
stricken off the record books. And all for 
playing a few games of semi-pro ball, 
which at the time I didn’t know was a sin. 
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Immediately, the Cincinnati Reds, 
Pittsburgh Pirates and St. Louis Cardi- 
nls began dickering with me to play 

ional big league ball. Then Mc- 
Graw entered the bargaining—offering 
the most cash and the best opportunity 
—and so I became a big-league baseball 


player. 


the afternoon I signed my con- 
teed and while I posed for pictures, 
McGraw said to the reporters: 

“T have never seen Jim Thorpe until 
today. I only know his record 
in athletics and on the foot- 
all field. I know that he has 
geed and willingness. That’s 
alany manager can ask of an 
wtried player.” 

I joined the Giants—the 
widest, fightingest, most 
bloodthirsty bunch of ball- 
hawks in all the history of 
Abner Doubleday’s game. 
There was another Indian on 
the team, the famous catcher, 
Chief Meyers. And there was 
theimmortal Christy Mathew- 
on, who only eight years be- 
forehad pitched threeconsecu- 


eh 


Bill Klem tells Jake Stahl of the Red Sox and John McGraw 


umpires in this story, because they’re 
the men who, though they can’t hit, 
pitch or field, decide many of the big 
league games. They’re important, tal- 
ented and lonesome gentlemen—and 
believe me, these modern arbiters have 
soft jobs. With most modern baseball 
players well-behaved young fellows, with 
pop bottles eliminated from big league 


Bill Guthrie as a 
ball player. Ban 
Johnson fired him 
from his umpiring 
job, for an unusual 
reason 


aes) 


of the Giants, 1912 World Series rivals, the rules on extra 
bases. The other umpires are Cy Rigler at left and Billy 
Evans. That’s salty old Hank O’Day all by himself at the right 


tive shut-outs against the Athletics in the 
World Series. There were others, too. 
Rube Marquard, Tesreau, Devore, Ames, 
Herzog and Merkle. 
It was fast company, and the biggest 
crew of umpire-baiters in the game. 
Well, I’m going to write a little about 
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parks and with the presi- 
dents of both leagues turn- 
ing thumbs down on 
rowdyism—the modern 
umpire is lucky, he has a 
setup for the eight to 
twelve thousand dollars 


which he earns each five-month season. 

But it wasn’t so back in 1913, when I 
broke in. An umpire, on a playing field, 
was about as comfortable as a fellow sit- 
ting in an electric chair. I remember that 
a week after I signed my contract, I went 
down to Marlin, Texas, with the Giants 
for spring training. 

The sport writers called me “Injun 
Jim,” and wrote colorful publicity stor- 
ies, and I was riding high. I recall, in 
practice, the first time I went to bat 
against Christy Mathewson. The great 
Matty fed me his elusive fadeaway ball, 
and I swung my bat like a scythe, putting 
all my 186 pounds into the blow. I con- 
nected! The pellet disappeared over the 
left field fence! 

McGraw leaped out of the dugout. 
“That’s the hardest ball that ever was 
hit!’ he exclaimed. 

And off Christy Mathewson! 

In ten days we played our first 
practice game. I was having trou- 
ble laying into outcurves, and 
striking out a lot, and so I guess I 
was pretty nervous. Especially, I 
was anxious to make a good im- 

pression on McGraw. 

In our first game, there was a tough 
umpire, a dried-up little fellow with a 
squeaky voice and quite a reputation. 
Finally, I came up to bat for the first 
time with a man on. Only one thing 
drummed through my head—that I 
mustn’t strike out. 

The opposing pitcher laid down a 
whistling fast ball. It hooked the plate. I 
didn’t swing. 

“Strike one!” shrieked the cocky little 

umpire. 

I didn’t think it was a 
strike. I turned, angry for 
the first time in weeks, 
looked the umpire over 
from head to foot. I glared 
at him, spat and waited. 

The pitcher wound up, 
and poured in a howling 
curve. 

“Two!” wailed the um- 
pire, lifting his hand. 

That was enough for me. 
I put my bat down, let goa 
stream of tobacco juice, 
and gave him a dirty look. 

“Two what?” I de- 
manded. 

The umpire studied my 
six-foot frame carefully, 
gulped, and wiped the 
sweat from his brow. 

“Too high!” he replied. 

And that was that. 

From that afternoon on, 
I determined never to per- 
mit an umpire to run over 
me. It was McGraw’s 
theory that if you ob- 
jected to everything they 
said— that they would 
eventually give you the 
benefit of every doubt. It 
won (Continued on page 50) 
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ASEBALL’S big leaguers recently 
have been assembled in the 
training camps of .the South 
where playing facilities and cli- 

matic conditions were such as to permit 
adequate preparation for the long series 
of contests soon to be waged on the dia- 
monds of the North. The team members 
were assembled in the Southern training 
centers not only as individualexperts— 
that is, as infielders, outfielders, catchers 
and pitchers, or as captains, coaches and 
managers—but as completely organized 
units. 

For veteran and recruit alike, there 
was an initial period of intensive instruc- 
tion during which the perfection of the 
performance of the individual player was 
the goal. Then followed specialized prac- 
tice for infielders, outfielders, catchers 
and pitchers as groups. Finally—and of 
major importance, in view of the pending 
diamond warfare—there were developed 
cohesive, integrated teams. The latter 
stages of the spring training program 
involved team preparation to offset 
probable campaign casualties, through 
the instruction of replacements and re- 
serves; team preparation for offensive 
action and for defensive action ; team prep- 
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aration, for that matter, to meet all 
the eventualities of the long and gruel- 
ling campaign of the summer months. 

Upon the completion of the develop- 
ment of teams, there were scheduled 
the contests of what is popularly known 
as the “grapefruit league.” In those 
battles of the diamond, trained teams 
were to be pitted against trained teams 
as a means of testing unit proficiency and 
cohesiveness and of determining unit 
ability to meet the demands of big 
league warfare. 

It is high time—if the United States is 
to assure the maintenance of a perfect 
Army—that we extract a leaf from the 
book of big league baseball. 

The geographical distribution of our 
Regular Army posts has necessitated 
the dispersion of many of our infantry 
regiments by battalions, sometimes even 
by companies, among several distant 
posts. At these small stations our infan- 
tryman has learned to care for himself 
as the soldier should. He has become a 
specialist in the formal drills and cere- 
monies of the parade ground. He has 
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learned to know, and to know well, the 
intricacies of the modern weapon with 
which he has been armed. He has been 
afforded some range practice with that 
weapon. He has been a good individual 
soldier all the way through. No army in 
the world can boast of a more proficient 
and a more intelligent soldier from the 
standpoint of the trained individual. 
The same statement might hold for the 
squad, the section, the platoon, and the 
company of the American infantry. 

But, generally speaking, the battalion 
and the regiment—the elements of which 
have not been afforded adequate oppor- 
tunity for effective field training, either 
because of dispersion, of climatic limita- 
tions or of unsuitable training terrain— 
have not approached the degree of per- 
fection which has prevailed among the 
personnel as individuals and in the smaller 
units. With component elements sepa- 
rated for all but a few weeks of the year— 
in some instances continuously—we have 
not maintained integrated infantry regi- 
ments accustomed to team-work within 
themselves. It is axiomatic to any Le- 
gionnaire that the infantry regiment must 
exist as a smoothly operating entity if 
success in battle is to be expected. That, 
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of course, holds equally true for field 
artillery, engineer, cavalry and other 
regimental organizations which have 
labored under the same training handi- 
caps as have our “doughboy”’ units. 

If these be the facts relative to the 
training of our infantry regiment, what of 
ourinfantry Division, that highly complex 
military machine which depends upon 
perfect team play for true battlefield 
efiectiveness? The infantryman must 
know the field artilleryman. Both must 
know the capabilities and limitations of 
the other’s weapons. That knowledge can- 
not be acquired from the military text- 
book or through theoretical instruction; 
it is obtainable only through concentra- 
tions for mutual participation in prac- 
tical field exercises. 

The concentration of an infantry Divi- 
sion must include all the combat ele- 
ments of the division team—infantrymen, 
field artillerymen, engineers and signal 





corpsmen. But that does not suffice. 
The concentration must also include 
those service and supply elements of the 
Division—medical corpsmen and quarter- 
Master personnel—which maintain the 
fighting man at the peak of efficiency. 

Some weeks ago I had occasion to make 
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a public address in which I stated, 
“Through press reports we hear much to- 
day of the military reverses suffered by a 
modern Goliath combatting a modern 
David. It would appear from those re- 
ports that Goliath’s major difficulties 
thus far have been occasioned by the 
failure of the supply services of his Divi- 
sions adequately to supply the combat 
troops. Throughout history wars have 
been lost through the mal-functioning of 
those elements which are designed to 
furnish the front-line soldier with his 
means of existence on the battlefield and 
his means to do battle. Are we to heed 
the lessons of the present and past? Then 
in time of peace we must afford our fight- 
ing troops opportunity actually to func- 
tion with the servicing troops. With the 
advent of the automatic weapons involv- 
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ing tremendous difficulties of ammunition 
supply, with increasing mobility by the 
means of motor transportation, it is ali 
the more essential that supply elements 
actually operate with the combat ele- 
ments of the Divisions which they serve. 

“In other words, our Divisions must be 
trained as Divisions—complete Divisions 
—complete in every detail.” 

How can we effect this essential train- 
ing, provided we are to maintain our 
present setup of small garrisons spread 
throughout the country, other than by 
frequent concentrations in areas suitable 
for effective team training? 

The big league baseball player receives 
his individual preparation at the South- 
ern camp of his team. Our soldier can re- 
ceive the greater part of his individual 
instruction at his home station. The in- 
fantry companies—rifle, heavy weapons, 
service and headquarters—also, to a 
considerable extent, can be afforded ade- 
quate training as specialized units, at or 
in the vicinity of their permanent sta- 
tions. But at some period of the year com- 
panies of battalions, battalions of regi- 
ments and regiments of Divisions must be 
assembled for team instruction. Unless 
that procedure be (Continued on page 46) 
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A contemporary map showing in shaded 


HIS is the story of 
one of the forgotten 
chapters in modern 
American history. It 
comes alive, however, with 
peculiar significance when 
today the world is riven with threat and 
conflict, when our own Government 
speeds its rearmament program to be 
ready to repel invaders. Two decades 
ago we said it couldn’t happen here. But 
it did at the very moment we were pro- 
nouncing the words so smugly. . . . 
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REAKING in every joint and 

straining under a tremendous 
load, the old monitor Amphitrite 
swung into the Ambrose Channel 
early on the morning of February 
10, 1917 to set up the first unit in 
America’s new defense scheme. 


portion where enemy subs were most ac- 
tive. In engagements off our coast they 
destroyed 79 vessels by gunfire and bombs 
and torpedoed 14, for a total tonnage of 





} 





Coast Guard cutters accompanied the 


ship and a school of motorboats crammed 
with sailors whipped back and forth excit- 
edly as the monitor began paying out the 
sections of a great steel net which was to 
screen the two-thousand-foot-wide mouth 
of the inlet. After Ambrose, two neigh- 
boring channels—Swash and Main Ship 
—-were to be netted so that the entire 
bay between Sandy Hook and Rockaway 
Point would be protected from U-boats. 








All of this business was pretty mysti- 
fying to the public because the United 
States was not at war with anyone. In 
fact, if things went along as they’d gone 
for several] months before it seemed un- 
likely that our nation would be. To be 
sure, diplomatic relations with Germany 
had been severed the previous week, but 
it was the general opinion that this action 
was merely a sop tossed by the President 
to those who, ever since the Lusitania 
sinking two years before, had been 
clamoring for war. Why worry about 
defending America when its citizens were 
all for offense! The United States had 
not been attacked for a century; and it 
most certainly would not be invaded by 
Germany. The Fatherland was too busy 
in Europe to seek trouble farther west. 
Nets for submarines, indeed! It was just 
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another politician's ruse to bleed the 
taxpayers in favor of the steei inter- 
ests. 

Deaf to scourgings from the press, the 
Navy Department went ahead erecting 
its steel harbor screens and presently 
draped one across the entrance to Hamp- 
ton Roads. Three days later—on Febru- 
ary 20th—the Old Dominion steamer 
Madison, bound from Norfolk to New 
York, with a load of perishable freight, 
fouled her propeller in the net and 
struggled for many hours to get loose. 
The delay spoiled half of the cargo and 
gave the critics a lovely field day. Some 
proposed that the Government save a few 
million dollars by hiring unemployed 
fishermen to sit, rod in hand, near the 
harbor inlets and troll for enemy sub- 
mersibles. Others called for Hobson, who 
had already proved himself a one-man 
navy. 

The Navy was annoyed by this spate 
of jibes but kept on with its work until 
it had screened and mined the approaches 
from Maine to Puget Sound. It ordered 
another hundred steel nets late in March, 
and on April 6, 1917 when the United 
States declared war upon Germany, 
Navy officials announced our seacoasts 
completely protected. Daily warning 
went out to all east-bound shipping. 
Subchasers and destroyers along with 
hydroplanes convoyed transatlantic boats 
out to the fifty-fathom curve and beyond 
until darkness set in. Aircraft patroled 
the shorelines. Listening posts were es- 
tablished on lightships and twelve hun- 
dred privately-owned 
yachts stood ready to 
join in the submarine 
scouting. Unparalleled 
excitement and patri- 
otic enthusiasm swept 
the entire nation. 

New York City be- 
came the focal point 
of our national patri- 
otic hysteria. Tre- 
mendous and _ inspir- 
ing rallies were held 
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daily in Times Square, in Wall Street, on 
Fifth Avenue in front of the Public 
Library. By the time the first Liberty 
Loan drive started in May, 1917, Man- 
hattan was in quite the proper mood to 
accept it. Worked up to a fever'pitch, the 
city oversubscribed by hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 

From that moment on, New York was 
sold on the World War. There were 
parades day and night; bands played 
perpetually; children appeared on recruit- 
ing platforms; famous “Dollar-a-Year” 
men were spellbinding on every thorough- 
fare; with crowds cheering and waving 
flags, long lines of ex-civilians, trying 
hard to look military, marched off to 
training camps. It was a time of incredi- 
ble gayety. Prices rose, but there was well 
paid employment for everyone not in 
uniform. Food conservation began, but 
nobody suffered from it. 

Slogans sprouted in shop-windows, in 
signs, on the advertising cards of street- 
cars and buses: “Do Your Bit—Give 
Until It Hurts—Don’t Be a Slacker— 











Have You Subscribed!’ When “Food 
Will Win the War’ was adopted, New 
York responded with one hundred 
A | 
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DIM SOME STREETS 
TO FOIL AIR RAIDS 


Tuesday Night’s Tests Show 
Fifth Ave. and Broadway 
Dangerously Brilliant. 


LESS LIGHT ON BRIDGES 





Glare of City Less Pronounced 
with Sky Signs Darkened— 
Further Tests to be Made. 





“Fihding thet e-wee easy to pick wut 
Fifth Avenué, Bros@way, and certain 
croms streets on account of their excep- 
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onal brightness, army aviators, who 





A trial blackout in New York 
City in June, 1918, when U-boats 
threatened 


thousand gardens ranging from window- 
box size in Greenwich Village to co- 
operative acre-broad plots in the Bronx. 

Spy-scares and sabotage kept New 
Yorkers on the qui vive. Extreme 
pacifists, radical socialists, and _ the 
Industrial Workers of the World were 
busy setting fire to grain-elevators, 
planting bombs in munition factories, 
damaging machinery, inciting strikes 
among the employes of shipbuilding 
firms, and in dozens of other ways the 
public was reminded that a war, not a 
fiesta, was in progress. William D. Hay- 
wood, I. W. W. leader, was thrown into 
jail for boring both from within and 
without, but while his case was pending 
before a higher court, Haywood decided 
not to wait for a decision and escaped to 
Russia. 

Even with casualty lists being pub- 
lished regularly in the papers, America 
could not get over the feeling that the 
World War was pretty remote. Money 
was plentiful; jobs sought the man; 
ministers were be- 
coming bricklayers 
because they could 
earn thirty dollars 
a day and double 
for overtime. Wo- 
men replaced men 
in positions always 
previously denied 
(Cont. on page 38) 
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TOLERANCE 


OW more than at any other period in the his- 
tory of the American nation its people are 
united. Come fortune or misfortune, earth- 
quake, flood or other manifestation of nature 

ina bitter mood, or that greatest terror of them all, war- 
fare, united we stand, and will stand. True, we have great 
problems to solve in this nation, unemployment and relief 
the greatest at this present moment, but nobody who gets 
apicture of the potentialities of the country and places 
them opposite its needs has any reason to despair that 
even these difficulties will not be met and overcome. The 
problem of the young men and women graduating from 
wr schools and colleges and not being able to find a 
place in commerce, industry or the professions is an in- 
sistent one, and a broad-gauged program which will 
aplore new frontiers of service and exploit their possi- 
bilities to the fullest in the interest of the rising genera- 
tion is the combined job of industry and of the state and 
federal Governments. The problem of the man-over-forty- 
in-industry which the Legion’s National Employment 
Committee has been attacking with vigor and more than 
alittle success is another hurdle that can and will yield 
to intelligent codperation. 

In all of these problems we need the utmost degree of 
tolerance for the views and aims 
of all the elements of American 


special privileges on a few, but all religions and racial 
groups are free to carry on if only they conform to the 
moral sense of the community. The Legion has sought 
to foster a broad program of coéperation between the 
various groups into which we divide ourselves in a demo- 
cratic society, codperation which seeks to forward the 
interests of the nation as a whole. That effort is succeed- 
ing. Except for tiny minorities subsidized and otherwise 
sustained from abroad in their attempts to sabotage the 
American way of life, we are a united people. 

In 1917 and 1918 there was no distinction of birth, 
creed or condition as we of the Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps came to grips with autocracy and turned the tide 
in the mightiest conflict in history. Protestant, Catholic 
and Jew fought side by side and shared the dangers and 
discomforts of war cheerfully. Men of all races and col- 
ors contributed of their best to the nation’s effort be- 
cause they were convinced we were fighting in behalf of 
the right of democracies to exist. 


UT of that wartime service was born The American 

Legion, a true cross-section of the American people, 
representing no single geographical section or economic or 
racial group in our land, but composed of those of all 
ranks who could show that they 
had been in the uniform of their 
country in its day of peril and 


life which honestly seek for solu- 
tions which are compatibie with 
the charter of our liberties, the 
Constitution of the United States. 

If the history of our country 
teaches any one thing more than 
another, it is that we as a people 
have steadily widened our fron- 
tiers of tolerance, which may be 
defined as that “decent respect 
for the opinions of mankind” 
which Jefferson and the men who 
helped him draft the Declaration 
of Independence held indispen- 
sable to the founding of the na- 
tion. From a population of some 
three millions almost entirely 
east of the Alleghanies at the 
time of the first national census 
of 1790 we have come in 1940 
t0 a population of somewhere 
near 140 millions occupying a 
far-flung territory rich in the re- 
sources necessary to sustain it. 


E ARE at peace, though 
in our population are ele- 
ments of every nation now at 
War, men and women who, des- 
pite a sentimental attachment for 
the land of their fathers, realize 


OF TOLERANCE 


WHEREAS, There is a growing atti- 
tude of intolerance on the part of certain 


American and resident-alien classes toward 
the race, religion and political beliefs of 
other American citizens. 


WHEREAS: This attitude presents a 
constantly increasing danger to the rights 
of these citizens and to the democratic 
form of government under which they live 
in the United States; and 


WHEREAS, The American Legion, com- 
posed of all races, creeds and political par- 
tisans, is best organized to combat this 
intolerance, 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that 
The National Headquarters of The Amer- 
ican Legion adopt as a principal phase of 
its 1940 outline of post activities through- 
out the various Departments a program 
under the general theme of Tolerance, de- 
signed to illustrate to the communities in 
which the individual posts lie, the threat 
to America imposed by this artificial set- 
ting of class against class.— Resolution 
adopted by The American Legion at Chi- 
cago National Convention, 1939. 


had won through to an honorable 
discharge. 

We did not* make the world 
safe for democracy. In fact, we 
learned that for all practical pur- 
poses such a job could not be 
performed. So we have concen- 
trated our efforts on our own 
natural sphere of influence, the 
New World. 

The invaluable Monroe Doc- 
trine, by which we have been 
pledged for more than a hundred 
years to keep the nations of this 
hemisphere from the clutches of 
European and Asiatic exploita- 
tion, offers a field sufficiently 
wide for any ambitions outside 
our own territory. In the past 
several years the United States 
has grown in esteem of Central 
and South America because the 
nations to the south of us 
have become convinced that not 
only do we not seek their terri- 
tory, but that we do not desire 
to impose our particular brand 
of culture upon them. That is a 
triumph of tolerance, for in the 
not distant past we have been 


that here in America there must be no continuance of the 
hatreds that have brought repeated clashes between peo- 
for nearly a hundred generations in the Old World. 

As a body representative of all those nationalities, 
races, religions and cultural aspirations, The American 
Legion is itself an example of tolerance in the best sense 
of that word. Under the Constitution of the United States 
there can be no state religion, no caste system conferring 
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dangerously near to the belief (common to young nations 
awakening to a sense of their power) that our civilization 
was unquestionably the only one suitable to peoples 
everywhere. 

The Great Teacher’s “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself” is the only basis on which the world can 
attain peace. Let’s try to make peace permanent within 
our sphere of influence, the New World. 
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OMMITTEE 


HE dense blueness 

of the air in the 

Post’s cozy dugout 

that evening was due 
to two things—the heavy 
tobacco smoke and the loud 
profanity. 

Both were coming from 
five Legionnaires sitting 
around the green-topped ta- 
ble in the corner. These five, 
except for Comrade Barkeep 
Eddie, who sat reading be- 
hind the battle-scarred: bar, 
were the only occupants of 
the dugout, and well might 
they smoke and swear. They were the 
Post’s nominating committee, charged 
with bringing before the meeting tomor- 
row night, at the very latest, a list of 
candidates for the coming year. The last 
Post meeting had been a fiasco insofar as 
producing a list of candidates or even one 
candidate, except for Pop Putnam, 
Annapolis, Class of ’87, who had amiably 
consented to run again for the office of 
Chaplain. Commander Arleigh Henshaw, 
with great earnestness and questionable 
legality, had appointed the nominating 
committee from the sparse and frowning 
membership present at the meeting. 

The committee had met right after 
the Post meeting adjourned, and, like a 
ship that runs ashore on its maiden voy- 
age, got nowhere fast. Reefs appeared on 
all sides in the guise of rock-ribbed rea- 
sons why this and that comrade could 
not possibly accept this or that office for 
the coming year. Meeting after meeting 
of the committee had followed. Tonight 
was the meeting to end all meetings, or 
perhaps, as the more gloomy minds 
hinted, to end the life of the Post itself 
through premature age. 

Rising at the moment in the dugout 
atmosphere was the nasal voice of youth- 
ful, wavy-haired Commander Henshaw, 
a voice pitched high like a sped-up phono- 
graph. He was concluding an oration: 

“And by God, gents, the happiest 
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day of my life will be when I shake the 
hand of the next poor sucker who is 
sworn in as Commander of this Post!” 
He made the statement official by bang- 
ing both fists on the table. 

The comrade at his right, a smallish 
man whose blue Legion cap was tilted 
rakishly over bushy eyebrows from be- 
neath which shone bright gray eyes, and 
whose colorado-maduro cigar slanted 
well up toward this cap, said, as to an 
overwrought child, “Then I take it, 
Arleigh, that you’re refusing our offer 
of a second term as Commander? Re- 
member, Arleigh, we’re ‘pealin’ to you.” 
It was Comrade Jason Winters. 

Commander Henshaw’s hands opened 
and shut. When he did speak, his voice 
was frayed and tired. “Listen, Comrade 
Winters. Jf I have a home left after all 
these nights of running the parties in the 
hall, and lugging ice and liquor for the 
bar, and traveling to meetings all over 
the State; and if my boss at the store 


still employs me after these ten thousand 
telephone calls a day from comrades in 
distress and from committee chairmen 
who are leaving town right now and want 
me to take over their jobs—why, I hope 
to start leading a normal life again. Dol 
make myself clear?” 

His round, brown eyes burned into 
the eves of Comrade Jason Winters, one- 
time captain of a trench mortar battery. 

“You make it all too clear,” said Com- 
rade Winters. 

Then Comrade Pop Putnam spoke up, 
blue eyes full of concern as they peered 
out from beneath a leather-edged, green 
eyeshade. “‘Arleigh,” he said slowly, 
“perhaps you’ve taken your job too 
hard. Perhaps you should have left more 
of it to your committee chairmen.” 

“Committee chairmen!” Commander 
Henshaw bit out the words. “Pop, whet 
you were Commander of this Post years 
ago, almost everybody was young and 
willing to work. They had lots of time. 
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Meek FOUND 


“Just the size,” said Winters with 
the finality of an expert salesman 


They didn’t have business and family 
worries like most of ’°em have now—if 
they’ve got jobs and homes, like I hope 
I still have. They could sit up all night 
playing poker and still go to work as 
fresh as daisies. Now what happens? Let 
me tell you what happens—” 

“Hold it!’ interrupted Comrade Win- 
ters. “I’m the one who tells what hap- 
pens. We’re going to have another round 
of beer to change our luck. Eddie, will 
you draw six and have one for yourself?” 
Comrade Winters tugged a bill from an 
ample wallet. 

A stern-faced man across the table, 
aman whose cigar was tucked in the cor- 
ner of his mouth, and whose cap was set 
very straight on his head, said deliber- 
ately, “I’ve got a hospital call to make 
pretty soon, and I want to get this busi- 
hess through with. I’ve suggested for 
officers all the men I can think of. Of 
Course, it’s still a question in my mind 
whether or not this whole thing is legal 
Without having nominations come from 
the floor in meeting.” 
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Broke in the man next to him, ‘“There’s 
old Doc ‘By-Laws’ Reiners for you!” It 
was beefy, ex-sailor Bill Dozier, whose 
round, ruddy face, topped by a high- 
perched cap, was beaming on the foam- 
crowned beer steins that were being 
thumped down in front of the committee. 
“Tt’s a good thing that we didn’t run 
the Navy on by-laws. But I agree with 
you about the names of candidates, Doc. 
I ain’t got one left—not even the name 
of a guy we could club into office. Every- 
body’s too bright.” 

Comrade Winters looked across at 
Doc Reiners. “Doc, what happens if 
we haven’t got any new officers to go into 
office?”’ 

“Why, I suppose the executive commit- 
tee runs the Post for the time being. That, 
or the old officers have to keep on serv- 


ing. 


“ H NO, they don’t!” said Com- 
mander Henshaw. 

Silence fell, and fell heavily. Ex-Sailor 
Dozier idly shuffled a deck of cards. 
Comrade Pop Putnam clasped his hands 
over the head of his cane and stared 






moodily. Commander Henshaw took a 
deep pull at his beer and lighted a cigar- 
ette. Adjutant Pete Erwin, cap on the 
back of his bald head, burrowed through 
his battered brief case as though a candi- 
date might be hiding down in one corner 
of it. 

Comrade Winters fired up a fresh cigar. 
He was always firing up a fresh, custom- 
built cigar, but if a person had been ob- 
serving him closely, he would have no- 
ticed a decisiveness about the way that 
he did it; would have detected through 
the uprising cloud of smoke a sudden 
glint in those squinting gray eyes. When 
Comrade Winters’ eyes glinted that way, 
things happened, and had been happen- 
ing ever since he ran away from school 
to go to Cuba with Teddy Roosevelt, 
and had continued to go to this coun- 
try’s wars ever since. 

Said this lean and grizzled comrade: 
“Adjutant Pete, please let me see that 
roster of Post members.” He took the 
sheets bearing a hundred-odd names and 
addresses, spread them carefully on the 
table, and said, ““Now for the last time, 
are we absolutely (Continued on page 58) 
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TO @ LADIES 


By 
LEONARD 
ROAN 


XCUSE me, suh, if I seem to have 

my wars slightly mixed. I 

started out to do a story on the 

Georgia Department of the 

Legion and I find myself in the midst of a 

“Gone With The Wind” celebration 

down here in Atlanta that leaves me a 
little bewildered. 

I had heard that the Georgia Depart- 
ment set something of a national record 
for the past five years in its membership 
drives, reaching an enrolment in 1939 of 
14,300, about double the 1934 figure. I 
wanted to find out how it had been ac- 
complished so that the procedure might 
be passed along to other Departments. 

Consequently I arranged an interview 
with some of those who could tell me, 
including Stanley Jones, of Macon, the 
Department Adjutant; Hoyt C. Brown, 
of Baxley, Department Commander, 
and ruddy and rotund Edgar B. Dunlap, 
of Gainesville—rotund being, I believe, 
the word accepted for those having at- 
tained 240 pounds or more. 

We were seated in an Atlanta hotel 
room overlooking Peachtree Street and 
were about to get down to the business 


Hoyt C. Brown, Commander of 
the Georgia Department, which by 
the middle of February had won 
the four-star rating of largest 
membership in its history 


at hand when, blam!—a rebel yell split 
the air and a thousand bands, it seemed, 
started playing Dixie at the same time. 


” 


“It’s the parade,” explained Dunlap, 
“They’re welcoming Clark Gable and 
the other actors who have come for the 
world premiere of ‘Gone With The 
Wind.’ Most Georgians are very serious 
about the book and the picture . . . sort 
of share authorship with Peggy Mitchell, 
you know. It’s their story.” 

We watched the parade for a while. 
There were the grizzled veterans in Gray 
and there marched the sprightly R.O.T.C. 
lads of the colleges; there went horse- 
drawn surreys and tandems and here 
came sixteen-cylinder limousines packed 
with governors and notables; there were 
ladies in bustles and hoop-skirts, and 
other ladies in the ultra, ultra bustles of 
the present; there were prancing mounts 
with sabre-drawn cavalrymen in gray, 
and, rumbling after, were tanks and anti- 
aircraft guns from Fort Benning. 

We watched and before us moved Dixie 
of yesterday—and the South of today. 
The Stars and Bars of ’65 shared glory 
with the 1939 stars of Hollywood . . . and 
the bars up and down Peachtree were 
doing all right, too. 

“Since the book was written,” com- 
mented Jones, “nothing in Georgia 
seems to have been left untouched by 
its influence—even the Legion. Just 
recently when a post was organized at 
Jonesboro they named it the Tara 
Post, Tara being, of course, the mythi- 
cal home of Scarlett O’Hara at Jones- 
boro.”’ 

It was a bad time, I could see, to swing 
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Part of the crowd of 300,000 which milled on Peachtree Street, Atlanta’s world- 
famous thoroughfare, at the premiere of the motion picture “Gone With the Wind” 
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° ‘ngs, But I tried. And here are some 
the facts I found out about the growth 
‘ the Georgia Department in the past 
ve years—a period that saw the Geor- 
ans Jast in the line of the parade in 
Dunlap, iami in 1935; second in the Chicago 
ble and # de in 1939, to be first this year in 
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Stanley Jones in the naval officer’s 
uniform which he laid aside to 
become a go-getter Department 
Adjutant 








and simplest of merchandising methods— 
wie appeal. Acquaint the veterans’ 
@ vives with the benefits they and their 
children may derive through Legion in- 
fuence and efforts, then leave the rest 
to them. Pretty soon you'll have an 
erstwhile indifferent veteran applying 
lor membership. 

It is one of the most familiar methods, 
kt me repeat. Insurance companies use 
it} Rewspapers depend almost entirely 
upon it. Many baseball clubs offer free 
‘ladies Day” games just to stimulate 
the interest of the womenfolk. 
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But so far as I know few, if any, other 
Departments of the Legion have put the 
pressure on the wives to such a successful 
extent as have Jones and his Georgians. 

“When I can get a crowd of women to- 
gether,” he said, “I ask them a question 
something like this: ‘How many of you 
would be adequately provided for, especi- 
ally to take care of your children, if 
misfortune struck your husband today, 
either in the form of unemployment, 
sickness or death? Would you be so 
comfortably situated that the help of a 
Legion Post Commander would be of no 
benefit to you?’ 

“Tt’s a straight-from -the-shoulder ques- 
tion, with no fancy words, but it does 
strike home, especially after I have pro- 
ceeded to tell them just how they would 
be helped by the efforts of their husband’s 
Legion comrades in the event of such 
misfortune.” 

It’s fairly simple, the way he explains 
it. But that is only one way our Mr. 
Jones has of recruiting the aid of the 
women in a drive for members. Take for 
instance his highly successful ‘‘Both-Ends- 
Against-The-Middle” method. 

Now the Department Adjutant’s office 
publishes each month the Georgia Legion- 
naire, a periodical that goes to all of the 
members in the State. On one page of 
each issue he lists all of the 150 Posts, 
their Commanders and Adjutants and 
opposite each Post the name of its Auxili- 
ary Unit and its President. 

But the Posts that have achieved a 























Miss Moina Michael, the “Poppy Lady,” among her Flanders Field Memo- 
rial Poppies in her garden at Athens, seat of the University of Georgia 





membership record are put in a separate 
Honor Roll, and the Units are listed 
along with their Posts in that Roll, 
whether those particular Units have 
reached their own quotas or not. 

Obviously some of the Units up in the 
Honor Roll do not belong there. They 
have reached that point of eminence 
only because their Post has got its quota 
assignment. By the same token many 
Units which have exceeded their own 
goal are kept out of the Honor Roll be- 
cause their Posts are behind schedule. 

Then Mr. Jones goes to work. He puts 
the bee on those in the Honor Roll who 
have no business there by saying some- 
thing like this: 

“Surely you are not content to occupy 
this position of prestige without deserv- 
ing it?’ So the women get busy and 
bring their roster up to scratch. 

Then Jones puts another bee on those 
Units that should be in the Honor Roll, 
but can’t, by saying: 

“You don’t belong down there with 
the also-rans, but the only way you can 
get yourselves listed up in the money 
is to get behind your Post and make it do 
right by its membership figures.” 

This man Jones is in many ways like 
Chico of Seventh Heaven, “a very re- 
markable fellow.” He has the carriage 
and demeanor of an officer and a gentle- 
man—which is exactly what he was 
when he retired from the Navy in 1937 
after a service of 29 years. And while he 
lost his official (Continued on page 40) 
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Winter snow blankets the home 
of Harold Johnson Post at 
Wamego, Kansas. At right, 
Fort Wootton Memorial Square, 
Trinidad, Colorado, the home of 
Stanley Hardman Post 


OW that the Legion has come 
of full voting age, its Posts are 
becoming more and more 
conscious of the desirability 

of owning their own homes. That is in 
the true American tradition; we are a 
nation of home-owners. Legion homes and 
club buildings dot the country from coast 
to coast, and every month brings reports 
of new ones being acquired. Some are 
large and pretentious, elegant in finish and 
elaborate in equipment; others are mod- 
est in design, but each structure serves 
the purposes of the Post, its affiliated 
bodies and, in addition, in most instances 
serves as a center of community life. 
Contrary to the general belief, the 
greatest number of home-owning Posts 
is not confined to the larger cities and 
metropolitan areas, where membership 
possibilities are greater. In those areas, 
as is to be expected, are found the finer 
homes, but many Posts of limited mem- 
bership—limited because of the number 
of eligibles living in the area served—find 
ways and means through their own efforts 
to acquire adequate homes of their own. 
Proof of this statement is had in the fact 
that the National Organization closed the 
1939 year with 11,591 active Posts on the 





The new $150,000 home of Alonzo Cudworth Post, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, erected within a year after destruction by fire of their 
first Memorial Building 


rolls, of which but forty-two had member- 
ships exceeding one thousand. Of these 
forty-two Big Brother Posts, however, 
many have club houses and homes that 
are nationally known because of distinc- 
tive features or activities carried on. 

One of these Big Brothers is Alonzo 
Cudworth Post of Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, whose splendid home was not only 
well known throughout the mid-western 
section, but was a landmark in its home 
city. This Post had enjoyed its home for 
several years, had built up a membership 
exceeding the thousand mark and had 
made a place for itself in its home city. 
Then, in the summer of 1938, fire swept 
through the building, leaving nothing 
but blackened ruins in its wake. 

Just one year to the day after the fire 
the members of Alonzo Cudworth Post, 


together with hundreds of friends and 
well-wishers, met at the site of the Me 
morial Building to dedicate and place ia 
service a new Cudworth Memorial Built 
ing which had been erected at a cost a 
$150,000. “Hungry flames ate into th 
material evidence of our existence,”’ says 
Broadside and Barrage, the Post public- 
tion. “But flames cannot consume th 
spirit. By nine o’clock on the morning d 
the fire that spirit had called together the 
leaders of the Post to lay plans for a ne¥ 
building. 

“The fire was a financial blow, but it 
brought forth energies which nothing el 
could have brought to the surface. Mem 
bers who had been inactive offered theit 
aid. Active members renewed their ener 
getic efforts. Plans were laid for a new 
building immediately and pushed to com 
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Fine old family residence presented to Fort 

Edward (New York) Post. Above, club house 

erected by Glenford Dugan Post, Nelsonville, 
Ohio, in 1924—"“First in Ohio” 
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Nationally known Henry H. Houston, 2d, Post, of German- 
town, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, occupies a Colonial type 
club house, equipped to the last detail, a center of social life 


pletion. It was the united efforts of the 
many, bound together by a central idea 
of service to the community, which re- 
sulted in the new building we have just 
dedicated.” That’s the Legion spirit. 

Another Big Brother Post that is proud 
of its home—as it is of its achievements 
through twenty-one years—is Henry H. 
Houston, 2d, Post, of Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Starting with 
a membership of twenty-two in 19109 it 
has grown with the years and now holds 
its membership at around 1,250 and 
carries on thirty-two activities in its 
cultural, athletic and community service 
program. ‘‘In its early years when the 
members were younger,” writes Publicity 
Chairman Raymond A. McGuigan, “the 
Post teams excelled in athletics in the 
Philadelphia area, but in later years we 
APRIL, 1940 


have concentrated on Welfare, 
Americanization and inter-Post 
activities.” 

“Our home,” continues the re- 
porter, “is a modern structure of 
Colonial type representing a total 
investment of approximately 
$150,000. The auditorium seats 
six hundred persons, the large 
stage with its complete appoint- 
ments and dressing rooms will 
accommodate any type of pro- 
duction. The game room is com- 
plete with four bowling allies, four billiard 
tables, handball courts and shower rooms. 
The canteen is well equipped and serves 
over one hundred meals daily. The main 
lounge with its Colonial type furniture, 
the library, museum, and three com- 
mittee rooms are all in spiendid taste.” 


mo N 
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Another type of Post home, and one of 
the most unique in the country, is that 
enjoyed by Stanley Hardman Post, of 
Trinidad, Colorado, where in a Memorial 
Square and community center—a restora- 
tion of the pioneer Fort Wootton— 
separate buildings have been constructed 
for the occupancy of this American 
Legion Post and five other organizations 
representing the veterans of the Civil 
War, the Spanish-American War and the 
World War. The six buildings dedicated 

to veterans are of uniform 
size and construction and 
are most attractive in de- 
sign and finish. Thou- 
sands of tourists and visi- 
tors have been attracted 
to Trinidad’s Memorial 
Square since its comple- 
tion. “Our latch string 
hangs on the outside,” 
writes Secretary J. C. 
Abercrombie. “We are 
always glad to welcome 
Legionnaire visitors, in 
fact our visitors’ register 
. now holds the names of 
several thousands who 
have come to see us, in- 
cluding high officials, vet- 
eran and non-veteran, 
who hail from many 
States and several foreign countries.” 

Stanley Hardman Post is active in 
community welfare work. A letter from 
Adjutant Forest O. Beebout tells of the 
recent purchase of an iron lung, at a cost 
of $2,020, by the Post members which 
was installed, at a further cost of $300, in 
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extending theentire width 
between two streets. 
Members of the Post have 
already converted the 
first floor into a hall and 
kitchen which are used 
by the Post, Auxiliary, 
and Squadron of the Sons 
of the Legion. A Legion- 
naire caretaker lives on 
the second floor, and the 
rear of the lot has been 
converted into a parking 
space. Extensive exterior 
improvements are 
planned which, whencom- 
pleted, will give Fort 
Edward Post a home sec- 
ond to none.” 

“First in Ohio” is the 
claim of Adjutant Robert 
Kinney, of Glenford Du- 
gan Post, Nelsonville, 
Ohio, who writes that his 
Post “lays claim to one 
honor—its building has 
the distinction of being 
the first home of its char- 
acter to be erected and 
owned by an American 
Legion Post in Ohio. A 


brances—an end toward which hundred 
of Posts are striving. Otto Hendricksoy 
Post, of Park Rapids, Minnesota, started 
the new year right by paying off the lag 
of the indebtedness incurred in building 
and furnishing its splendid home, accord. 
ing to a report received from Adjutant 
H. V. Anderson, and by way of celebm. 
tion held a great jubilee meeting. 

The home of Otto Hendrickson Post 
represents an investment of a little mor 
than $30,000 and is fully equipped to 
care for the needs of the Post membership 
in the way of club and meeting facilities, 
The highlight of the jubilee meeting 
which was attended by Legionnaires, 
Auxiliares and friends of both organiza. 
tions, was the ceremony of burning the 
mortgage. In the picture which appears 
on this page the Post officers charged with 
the duty of destroying the evidence of 
debt are, left to right, Finance Officer 
Harry Crane, Past Commander William 
Johnson, Adjutant H. V. Anderson, Past 
Commander Harold N. Bishop, and 
V. E. Ryan, the Post’s first Commander, 


Cheerio 


OUGH several weeks have slipped 
by since the Christmas season of 1939, 


A detail of the prize-winning 

decorations made by veterans of 

Ward 5, Battle Mountain Sani- 

tarium, Below, touching a match 

to the mortgage on the home of 

Otto Hendrickson Post, Park 
Rapids, Minnesota 


a local hospital for community use. Other 


contributions, including a fracture bed 
and a helium-oxygen therapy outfit with 
masks, have been made in furtherance of 
its hospital assistance program.” 
Commander Henry Glover sends us a 
picture of the home of Harold Johnson 
Post, of Wamego, Kansas, bearing a 
heavy coat of snow and with the 1930 
Christmas display still on the housetop. 
“We purchased our home in January, 
1938, assuming a mortgage for half of the 
amount which we expect to clear by 
January, 1943. As a real 
organization builder we rec- 
ommend the purchase of a 
home by all Posts,” says the 
Commander. 
Another way of acquiring 
a home is by gift. Reporting 
on the club house recently 
occupied by Fort Edward 
(New York) Post, Vice 
Commander Edward F. 
Walsh says: “This property 
was deeded as a gift to Fort 
Edward Post by Mrs. Grace 
Adriance, formerly of Fort 
Edward but now of Glens 
Falls, New York, with no 
attached obligations or con- 
ditions. The two-story brick 
building sets on a double lot 
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beautiful home it is, too, built 
of Indiana limestone with 
spacious quarters and full 
basement with kitchen and 
showers. Dedicated on Oc- 
tober 23, 10924, we have 
wrestled with the old ‘plaster’ 
through all these years, but 
by the time this tale is in print 
the last cent will have been 
paid and the mortgage sent 
up in smoke.” 


Ashes to Ashes 


IE very best thing about 
owning and maintaining a 
Post club house is to have it 
free from all debts and incum- 


reports of Christmas parties staged by 
Posts here, there and everywhere continue 
to come to the desk of the Step Keeper— 
big parties and little ones—but one of the 
most unusual comes from Domiciliary 
Ward No. 5, Battle Mountain Sanita- 
rium at Hot Springs, South Dakota. 
That ward of a Veterans Facility 
houses World War veterans from more 
than a dozen States, many of them blind, 
but notwithstanding physical handicaps 
the men worked out a prize-winning 
Christmas display and decoration. 
“Much of the work on the Christmas 
display was done by blind veterans of 
the ward,” writes Facility Manager D. K. 
Dalager. “One of them, Edwin Jilek, 
gathered the pine cones from the side of 
nearby Battle Mountain and silvered 
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them for the wreaths, stars_and crosses, 
which were unique and distinctive both 
in design and construction. L. C. Brokaw 
and Paul Wolfe designed the fireplace in 
the card room. Wreaths of evergreen 
made by the members hung in each 
window of the ward, and large and small 
bells of various colors were included in 
the scheme, with red and green festooning 
between. The entire decoration was in 
charge of Comrade W. K. Denham, 
whose wartime rating was Electrician 1st 
Class, Radio, U. S. N.” 


Coincidence 


“C'TRANGE, the odd items one runs 
across in the columns of The Ameri- 

can Legion Magazine,” writes Mrs. Nell 
W. Halstead, a Past Commander and 
four-star member of Sig-Yeo Post, of 
Chicago, Illinois. “I read in the February 
number that Comrade Oscar Ruble, of our 
neighbor Proviso Post, Bellwood, was sur- 
prised to find that his 1938 and 1939 Leg- 
ion cards bore exactly the same number. 
“So do mine for the same two years— 
Number A-147401—and there’s no she- 
nanigans about this either. I noticed the 
duplication of the number at the time I 
received my 1939 card—which is a part 
of my collection of twenty-one consecu- 





tive cards issued to me by Sig-Yeo 
Post—and thought of it then as an 
odd coincidence.” 





Legion Music 


URING the past twenty years 

many fine pieces of Legion 
music have been composed, and 
many of these have been adopted by 
Posts and Departments as official 
songs and marches. No attempt has 
been made to determine the number 
of such pieces of official Legion 
music, but some years ago it oc- 
curred to Legionnaire L. Irving 
Beach, of Seicheprey Post, Bristol, 
Connecticut, that to round out the full 
history of the Legion a complete collec- 
tion of all such musical pieces should be 
brought together and filed in the office of 
the National Historian at the National 
Headquarters. 

The suggestion was looked upon with 
favor and in the April, 1934, number of 
the magazine a request was made for 
contribution of all such compositions. A 
number of pieces were received; in fact 
the response was most gratifying, and a 
splendid file was brought together to 
become part of the general collection of 
music and songs of war, peace and 
patriotism which is lodged in the his- 
torical section of the library at National 
Headquarters. 

Years have passed and new composi- 
tions have been written. and adopted. 
Comrade Beach again suggests that all 
Posts and Departments, which have not 
already done so, send copies of their 
official songs and marches to National 
Historian Thomas M. Owen, Jr., at the 
National Headquarters, Indianapolis. 


“Such a library,” he says, “‘would be of 
great value as a repository for the musical 
records of the Legion. I am sure that 
Posts and Departments will be glad to 
codperate in keeping these invaluable re- 
cords up-to-date by contributing copies.” 





Forty-Mile Footpower 


* WDER RIVER! She’s a mile wide 

and an inch deep!” No general 
specification as to length, but it’s forty 
miles from Buffalo, Wyoming, the home 
of Powder River Post, to Sheridan, the 
home of District Commander Howard 
Sharp. And thereby hangs a tale. 

Early in December when District Com- 
mander Sharp paid an official visit to 
Powder River Post he stuck his neck out 
when he told Post Commander Thomas 
Kuiper, “If you boys make your quota of 
one hundred before January first I’ll ride 
a bicycle down to Buffalo to congratulate 
you.” The Post made good with several 
for good measure—so did the District 
Commander, who pedaled his way over 
the forty miles of scenic and rugged foot- 
hill highway which connects the two 
Wyoming cities. The congratulations of 
the District Commander, as per promise, 
were tendered at a big dinner and cele- 
bration attended by almost the entire 
membership of Powder River Post. 


Albany Tornado 


EADERS of Keeping Step will recall 
that the screed for March made 
some mention of the Christmas activities 
of Albany (Georgia) Post and of the mem- 
bership record it had made in enrolling 
more actual members than eligibles in its 
home county. That item had hardly more 
than been put in type when the Post 
was called upon for emergency relief work 
in a major disaster which was visited 
upon its home city. 

A tornado swept Albany at an early 
hour on Saturday morning, February 
roth, laying the business section and 
parts of the residential sections in sham- 
bles, leaving in its wake nearly a score of 
dead and a property damage estimated 
at more than ten millions of dollars. 
Albany American Legion Post swung into 
action with the (Continued on page 56) 




















BE A GOOD AMERICAN..... 
Stop! Think! Beware of propaganda... 
think for yourself and think straight 
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An Americanism poster sponsored by Fort Wayne (Indiana) Post, designed 
by Past Commander Carl Suedhoff, which has awakened a wide interest 










ACK ofall trades and master of each! 
That well might have been a slogan 
for the soldiers in the Army who 
proudly wore the castle insignia— 

you know the soldiers I mean, the Engi- 
neers. If variety is the spice of life, those 
are the boys who /ived in the A. E. F. 
Activities of the various regiments ex- 
tended from the front lines, where they 
dug trenches, constructed emplacements 
and strung barbed wire, through the 
Advance and Intermediate Zones of the 
S. O. S., back to the Base Sections, where 
they assisted in building ports and docks. 
A partial list of the jobs they did in- 
cludes water supply, electrical and me- 
chanical work, camouflage, searchlight 
service, bridging, map-making and repro- 
duction, sound and flash ranging, light 
railways, road and quarry, engineer re- 
search, refrigeration and bakeries, fores- 
try, hospital and storage depot and troop 
shelter construction, road work and so on 
and on. And a few of those specialized 
men were forced to double 
in brass. Take, for in- 
stance, the 20th Engineers 
whose job was forestry— 
furnishing lumber for the 
varied needs of an army 
in the field. Came the 
Armistice. No more war— 
no more lumber needed, 
and necessarily they 
thought their particular 
job was done. But not so. 
Saw mills were kept in 
operation while the sur- 
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From felling trees to repairing roads was the varied work of men 
of the 22d Company, 20th (Forestry) Engineers, in France. Above, 
the stone quarry they operated near Blois early in 1919 


plus logs lasted; scattered clumps of 
timber were leveled off so that the for- 
ests of our Allies could be left in neat 
condition. Then instead of getting sailing 
orders for home, the big shots decided 
that the French roads which suffered 
from the wear and tear of our transports 
should be fixed. Thus, from the woods of 
France some of the forestry companies 
literally went on the rocks. 

Quarry operation by soldiers? Why 
not? As proof, we show a picture of a 
stone quarry and rock crusher that came 
to us from Legionnaire A. A. Drake of 
Artesian, South Dakota, former member 
of the 22d Company, 20th (Forestry) 
Engineers, with this report: 

“Because I’ve seen pictures and stories 
of the 20th Engineers in Then and Now, 
I know that the work of our mammoth- 
sized regiment is not unknown. My par- 


ticular outfit of the regiment, the 22d 
Company, crossed in February, 1918, and 
after debarkation at Brest, traveled to 
the Forét du Gavre near Le Maillardais, 
Loire-Inférieure. There we chopped down 
trees and sawed them into lumber, rail- 
road ties, and other required products, 
and continued at that work until after 
the Armistice. 

“Then when that job was completed 
and we thought we might be sent home, 
we were put to work cleaning up camps 
and building roads. Our company was 
assigned for duty under the Section En- 
gineer, Intermediate Section (west) and 
Paris District, with headquarters at 
Blois. On February 18, 1010, we moved 
into what was then Extension Camp No. 
1, occupied at the time by casuals who 
were being evacuated. Our commander 
was designated as Engineer Officer in 
charge of Construction at Blois. The 
company was assigned to roads in Blois 
(known as ‘Blooey,’ from the Casual 
Officers Depot located there) and _ its 
vicinity, and also to cleaning up the 
former camps in Blois. There was @ 
great amount of work to be done in the 
way af taking down and removing wooden 
barracks, and repairing the numerous 
French buildings that had been occupied 
as offices, hospitals and warehouses. 

“We acquired forty-three men from 
different engineer regiments and other 
organizations—casuals who had _ been 
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discharged from hospitals there. Also 
there was assigned to the Engineer 
Officer a company of 450 German prison- 
ers of war as laborers. 

“Quarry rights were contracted for at 
a place about a half mile north of Blois 
and a steam-driven, jaw stone-crusher 
installed. The picture I enclose shows 
the layout. Eighteen motor trucks were 
employed to haul crushed stone from the 
quarry to various places where road 
repair work was being done. The prison- 
ers were used both in the quarry and in 
road repair work under the supervision 
of men of our company detailed for that 
purpose. Building repairs and demolition 
of camp sites were carried on in the same 
manner. 

“Sixty men of the company were 
assigned to country road work and were 
each given a kilometer—five-eighths of 
a mile—of road to prepare for repairs. 
The work was confined to filling small 
holes in roadways with crushed stone, 





quarry, construction of a 
large gyratory crusher 
and screening plant was 
commenced. After seem- 
ingly interminable de- 
lays the necessary ma- 
chinery was obtained and 
construction was carried 
forward to within one 
day of completion, when 
the much longed-for or- 
der was given: “Take it 
down and ship the en- 
tire plant away.’ That 
meant we were heading 
toward home and on May 
8th the entire quarry 
operation was aban- 
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Try out your French on this auto pass 
issued to chauffeurs of the Press Section 


in the A. E. F. 


cer, Captain Rodney A. Holmes, received an 
order directing him to prepare the company for 
removal to a port of embarkation and the suc- 
ceeding three days were busy but happy ones for 
everyone. We pulled out on May 13th. I'd like 
very much to hear from the captain and from the 
men with whom I served both in the forests and 
on the roads of France.” 







Who are these gobs of the Armed 
Guard on the San Jacinto during 
her trip in May, 1917? 






Cleaning side drains and so on. These 
men were billeted in French hostelries in crusher shipped to the 
fourteen different villages in the area. Depot. 

“Immediately after taking over the 
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doned, and engine, boiler and jaw- 


Engineering 


“On May roth, our commanding offi- 





Wy b= title, ‘Gentlemen of the Press,’ on your 
Then and Now department in the January 
issue,” writes Legionnaire George E. Prince of 
Hoosick, New York, “has caused this let- 
ter to be written, so you have only your- 
self to blame! When I saw the heading, 
I thought at last someone of my old out- 
fit was about to be hesrd from, but I was 
disappointed. It proved to be a different 
kind of a press—pressing nurses’ uni- 
forms in fact. 

“Perhaps we were not gentlemen— 
come to think of it, I know we weren’t— 
but we certainly did associate with a lot 
of the fellows who represented the press. 
The ‘Press Section,’ we was knowed as in 
those days—and did we get around? Our 
main headquarters were in Neufchateau, 
up northeast of Chaumont’s GHQ, and 
as I recall, we had about thirty-three 
men who were either chauffeurs, mechan- 
ics or listed for orderly duty. 

“Cadillacs, Nationals, Wintons and 
Dodges were the makes of cars we had to 
drive and we surely did roll ’em. Just to 
prove I was one of the gang, I am enclos- 
ing one of our ‘pink Auto Passes’ which 
permitted us to pass all lines. [That’s the 
“Permis” you see above.—C. C.] 

“Our passengers were the real gentle- 
men of the Press—war correspondents— 
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and they were a curious lot of fellows. 
From Belfort, down near the Swiss bor- 
der, to British GHQ, up near the English 
Channel, and all parts between, was the 
territory we covered. 

“Lieutenant Charley Mangan was in 
charge of the Neufchateau office and as 
an able assistant he had our conductor 
of ‘Bursts and Duds,’ Dan Sowers. Ser- 
geant Jim Beakey assigned the cars to 
the different correspondents and George 


dead soldiers. I could go on for hours, 
but will yield to others. 

“We had a very unusual job and a 
great gang to do it. We didn’t win the 
war, but, believe me, we were right up 
with the fellows that did. I believe the 
overseas Stars and Stripes staff was 
known as Press and Censor Company No. 
I, as we were Company No. 2. Often 
we helped the field men of the Stars and 
Stripes deliver the paper to the troops. 


Colonel E. R. W. McCabe, is Assistant 
Chief of Staff in charge of G-2 in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“T certainly would enjoy hearing from 
all of the old gang, including our pas- 
sengers.”’ 


T OCCURRED to me that perhaps 
you could start a “How Good Is Your 
Memory?” contest and see how many of 
the boys can remember familiar scenes of 


Glimpses of the A. E. F. The two pictures at the left show how damaged air- 
planes were disposed of at Colombey-les-Belles. Top, right, a busy crossroads 
in Broussey-en- Woévre; bottom, right, a billet detail in Teloché near LeMans 


Eggleston had charge of the mechanics. 
Corporal Wick drove a Dodge for three 
artists, who held the rank of captain— 
Wallace Morgan, Harding and a third 
man whose name I cannot recall at this 
time. 

“We drove in and out of the lines with 
the correspondents, visiting on some 
trips three or four combat Divisions in 
search of news. Shell-pocked roads, night 
driving without lights, and now and then 
a trip to Paris—all part of the game. 
Floyd Gibbons, Jimmy Woods (with his 
little dog), Irvin Cobb, good old Frank 
Sibley of the Boston Globe and the YD, 
were among those we chauffeured. We 
also drove some of the entertainers who 
came over to cheer up the troops, includ- 
ing Elsie Janis, the ‘sweetheart of the 
A. E. F.,’ and Margaret Wilson, the 
President’s daughter. 

“Sam Gompers, the labor leader, was 
another passenger. He broke down and 
cried when he saw for the first time 
ground that had just been won from the 
enemy and which was still strewn with 
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“Cap Norwood, who is now in Cali- 
fornia, and I are both laid up with bad 
heart conditions that let us do nothing 
but sit around and think. Lieutenant 
Mangan is still going strong in Bing- 
hamton, New York, and our old Chief; 


the A. E. F. from pictures reproduced 
in your columns. —The foregoing thought 
was expressed in a letter from Daniel 
Quirk of White Plains (New York) Post 
of the Legion, whose home is at 24 Red 
Oak Lane in that county seat of West- 
chester County. 

Well, we can modestly report that 
Then and Now has been, in a sense, such a 
contest ever since the inception of the 
department as a regular feature of the 
Legion magazine way back in The 
American Legion Weekly for June 22, 
1923. That memories have been stirred 
is vouched for in the innumerable letters 
that have been received by contributors 
and by the Company Clerk commenting 
upon the pictures and stories that have 
appeared. We only wish that more of our 
fellow Legionnaires who see articles that 
bring back wartime memories would join 
the Then and Now Gang by dropping a 
line to their old comrades or to us. 

In addition to his suggestion, Comrade 
Quirk sent us the snapshot picture of 
the two gobs of the Armed Guard aboard 
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the transport that took him to the A. E. 
F., gives us an interesting story of his 
yoyage, and requests information regard- 
ing these two gunners, in this letter: 

“Farly in April, 1917, I was one of 
some 1500 to 2000 ambulance drivers 
parked in the old Fair Grounds in Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

“On May sth, the rumors were red 
hot! Some member of the outfit was a 
forty-second-cousin -by-the-button-hole 
to President Wilson. We were sailing 
immediately! He was in the know! But, 
lo and behold, we really did leave at 
midnight of the same day for Hoboken, 
New Jersey. ... 

“By daybreak we were aboard the San 
Jacinto, an old crate which had just un- 
loaded a cargo of bananas and on which 
they were still mounting guns. The crew 
were all civilian employes who had 
signed up for one trip, with the excep- 
tion of the gunners and the captain— 
Navy men. Thus equipped, we shoved 
off, all herded in the hold of the boat and 
lay off Coney Island until the following 
daybreak. 

“We spent the usual two weeks zigzag- 
ging across the ocean. All of the time Kid 
Rumor ran wild. Things ran smoothly 
until the fourteenth day when land had 
just been sighted. I was standing beside 
Major Berry—a lovable old character he 
was. He loaned me his binoculars so that 
I too might enjoy the thrill of seeing land 
loom on the horizon. Our joy was short- 
lived for in an instant we heard the three 
sharp blasts of the ship’s whistle which 
meant only one thing—submarines! 

“From then on it was excitement and 
more excitement. Old Joe Broadfoot, 
the soldier who was always last to bed 
and first to rise, sighted one of the tor- 
pedoes coming straight for us. He 
shouted for me to look and in the com- 
motion swallowed a cud of tobacco which 
was almost as disastrous as the threaten- 
ing torpedo. 

“Our captain had sighted the torpedo 
and by excellent seamanship swerved the 
boat to safety. As I recall, no one of us 
had a life preserver on, being too busy 
watching the battle of the sea. 

“One incident which shall always re- 
main vivid in my memory and which is 
responsible for my writing this yarn, was 
the alertness and inestimable courage of 
the two gunners whose picture I snapped. 
During this incident, I stood ten feet 
away from them and watched them train 
their guns on a submarine which was 
just appearing on the surface. The hit 
was perfect. I never learned the names of 
these two gunners or where they came 
from but I’ve often wondered if they got 
through the war and where they are. 

“The battle continued for over an 
hour and even in the face of imminent 
death, we could not help but admire one 
of the most beautiful sights conceivable. 
Directly across from us was the transport 
Henderson filled to capacity with Army 
nurses. Through it all, they stood at at- 
tention like so (Continued on page 60) 
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U-Boats in Our Yard 


their sex. They picked up cigaret-smoking 
while the Anti-Tobacco League howled 
desperately about the danger of sterility; 
and they began to appear in saloons now 
and again just to comfort “Our Boys” 
before the ship sailed. 

Not until the late spring of 1918 did 
the East get the idea that the war might 
not remain safely in Europe. On May 1st 
of that year the War Department re- 
ceived a cable from the Force Com- 
mander of the British Admiralty which 
said, “Information from reliable agents 
states that a submarine of the Deutsch- 
land type left Germany about the nine- 
teenth of April to attack either American 
troop transports or ships carrying ma- 
terial from the States .. . It is thought 
that the submarine is taking a northern 
route across the Atlantic, average speed 
five knots.” Shortly, another cable 
arrived stating that “there appears to be 
a reasonable probability that the sub- 
marine in question may arrive off the 
United States coast at any time .. . and 
that it will carry mines.” 

As the enemy approached our shores, 
the Government could no longer keep the 
news censored. It ordered New York 
harbor closed temporarily and additional 
nets strung up. Port authorities created a 
system of electrical signals to warn patrol 
boats of the presence of hostile craft. The 
metropolitan papers immediately dubbed 
this electrical system “The Burglar 
Alarm of New York” and began seriously 
to consider just what might happen if the 
foe arrived by air as well as by sea. The 
New York Times published on June rst in 
a box on page one: “Police Rules for 
Citizens Should Air Raid Be Made.” 
Among the instructions were the follow- 
ing suggestions: “. . . Sirens, horns or 
whistles will be sounded continuously for 
ten minutes. When this signal is given, 
everyone should immediately open the 
windows of their homes or offices and go 
at once to the cellar of the premises. 
After the danger has passed away a signal 
will be given by short blasts of sirens, 
whistles, or horns at intervals of one 
minute for a period of twenty minutes.” 

A partial blackout of the city was tried 
at that time, and, at the direction of the 
War Department, all electric signs and 
other lights except those in dwellings 
were extinguished. It was believed by 
army officials that Germany had sent 
over a number of planes on ships which 
were anchored off the Gulf of Mexico and 
that New York would be one of the first 
marks for these bombers. It was also 
believed that certain of the enemy sub- 
marines carried knocked-down bombers 
which would be assembled near the coast 
and sent in on air-raids. With such 
rumors about, Manhattan shook off its 
holiday spirit and started to take the War 


(Continued from page 23) 


as something properly to be concerned 
about. The police devised a siren-signal 
system which would drive all pedestrians 
to cover. At the same time they provided 
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shelters for office workers and others who 
might need immediate protection. 

Another blackout followed an evening 
or so after the first, and, on the night of 
June sth, New Yorkers were ordered to 
shut off all lights or fasten heavy blankets 
over windows to keep the illumination 
safely indoors. The populace was aroused 
at last. Two German submersibles, the 
U-151 and U-156, were responsible for 
this sudden action. On June 3d these 
enemy submarines had struck without 
warning near the Delaware Capes, had 
torpedoed and sunk nine vessels—the 
Hauppage, the Isabel B. Willey, the 
Hattie Dunn, the Edna, and the Winni- 
connie, among them—and were reported 
gliding north toward New York Harbor. 

The New York Times commented 
editorially the following day: “. . . The 
War is no longer 3000 miles away; it is up 
and down and close to our coast, and the 
roar of guns will be heard alongshore. It 
may be off Long Island, or Nantucket, or 
Barnegat. The Germans could not have 
chosen a surer way to stir the war spirit 
in every American breast and to raise 
patriotic fervor to fever heat. At the same 
time, there is no special cause for con- 
cern. The war has come to us and we must 
get used to the experience.” 

In that same issue of the Times was an 
advertisement entitled “Help! Drown- 
ing!” which demanded: 

“When are you going to learn to swim? 

Now or when the ship is hit? 
Fool the Hun and learn at once. 
Write for Booklet T.” 


While New York quivered expectantly 


in darkness and the streets were deserted 
save for a few curious folk and knots of 
grim-faced police busy shooing pedes- 
trians into buildings or into subway 
kiosks, fleets of aircraft roared over the 
city to determine its possible visibility to 
enemy planes. The unhappy conclusion 
arrived at was that with the Hudson and 
East Rivers as landmarks—expecially on 
moonlight nights—the foe would have to 
be blind as a bat to miss any part of 
Manhattan. In the meantime other air- 
planes were patroling the waterfront for 
fifty miles, checking with naval stations 
along the way by light signals. New York 
Harbor was aglow with the beams of 
great searchlights playing continuously 
over the water while battleships, de- 
stroyers, sub-chasers, and sea-patrols 
tried hard to keep out of one another’s 
way as they wove in and about the 
harbor shipping. 

Special defense preparations were made 
along the New Jersey coast, and at Cape 
May, “Everybody and everything is on 
the alert for a blow at the sea pirates. All 
along the bathing front there are quick 
firing guns scattered through the sand- 
dunes and almost hidden by the tall 
grass.” News from New England indi- 
cated that Boston had begun to have the 
jitters also. On June sth, the State House 
Commission there decided to paint over 
the gilded dome of the State House to 
make it less conspicuous to possible air- 
raiders. 

The Boston Port Authority also de- 
cided to follow New York’s example in 
building up an intricate network of har- 
bor patrols. On this same day, Josephus 
Daniels, speaking to the graduating class 
at Annapolis, said; “Germany, by bringing 
the war to the doors of the United States 
by submarine activities, has not fright- 
ened the American people, but has in- 
tensified the fire of our passion and has 
brought home to us the need of strength 
and more strength so that the enemy may 
be more quickly and thoroughly stripped 
of his arrogance.” 

Spy scares became more frequent at 
this time, and authorities were kept at 
their wits’ end sifting the tiny grain of 
truth out of thousands of hysterical 
reports. The average householder de 
cided that every winking light was a 
German code signal to aircraft or sub- 
marines, and telephones were constantly 
relaying such hopeful information to any 
patient official from a policeman up to the 
Governor. 

On June 7th a German by the name of 
Fritz Flage was arrested in Atlantic City 
and held for the investigation of the 
Naval Intelligence Bureau. Maps, charts, 
diagrams, and drawings of the New York 
coastline, seaports, and entrances were 
found in his room. He was believed to be 
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one of the mysterious light-flashers who 
had been communicating with his com- 
rades at various points along the shore. 
Also on June 7th hundreds of persons 
began hunting in the pine woods of New 
Jersey for German radios which sup- 
posedly were reporting directly to the 
Kaiser as well as to the German off-shore 
submarines every movement of our 
defence units. 

The cable companies in New York had 
already been warned that a specially- 
built submarine was engaged in cable 
cutting. Although it did not get into the 
newspapers for many days after, no small 
excitement was caused at the Com- 
mercial Cable Company when at 12:35 
p, M. on May 28th, its No. 4 Canso-New 
York cable died. Then, three hours after, 
the Central and South America line began 
to fade out and was dead at 9:30 A. M. 
Repairs made on June 25th by the cable 
ship Relay indicated that the armored 
strands were badly distorted and ap- 
peared to have withstood considerable 
pressure and wrenching before being cut 
through either by a saw or other rough- 
cutting tool. The water was twenty-five 
fathoms at this point. Authorities who 
studied the damaged cables agreed that 
“they were cut on the bottom and not 
raised to the surface—definitely with 
malicious intent.” 

The U-boats seem not to have been at 
all concerned that their presence was 
known and prepared for. The U-r57 laid 
mines near False Cape, Cape Henry, 
Cape Charles, Cape May, and Cape 
Henlopen, and came boldly—if unde- 
tected—into Ambrose Channel early in 
June and laid several mines there. On 
June 23d the steamship Gloucester re- 
ported sighting one of the mines just off 
Shrewsbury Light. The mines had a 
diameter of 194 inches and a length— 
exclusive of horns—of four feet, nine 
inches. They contained two hundred 
pounds of trinitritoluol and were moored 
by a single anchor cable. 

The U-156 first appeared off the 
Massachusetts coast and attacked the 
tug Perth Amboy and a tow of four 
barges. The tug was burned at the water’s 
edge by shell-fire while the barges were 
sunk by gunfire. There were forty-one 
persons aboard, including three women 
and five children. Three men were 
wounded. The War Diary of the First 
Naval District says: “The attack was 
witnessed by large crowds of natives and 
summer visitors who had flocked to the 
Cape for the weekend, seeking relief from 
the hot wave. All accounts agreed that 
the submarine’s shooting was bad. Her 
torpedo work was no better . . . The 
attack occurred only a few miles from 
the Chatham Naval Air Station. Four 
hydroplanes attacked the raider with 
bombs. The depth bombs dropped did 
not explode. The fire was returned, keep- 
ing the planes high. Finally the U-boat 
submerged and was last seen headed 
south.” 

When this (Continued on page 40) 
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Sed Hsing. recently compared 
Seagram’s Crown 
Whiskies of today with the Crown 
Whiskies blended five years ago. 
“Much smoother, finer, mellower now,” 
said radio’s famous sports announcer. 


vy president of the 
Lang Mac Fhail Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers, made the same comparison with 
Seagram’s 5 Crown, the all purpose 
whiskey.“ Your present Seagram’s,” said 
Larry, “is one of the smoothest drinks 
I ever tasted.” 


bh, sipped a highball 
B G made with Sea- 
gram’s 7 Crown of today—compared it 


with 7 Crown of five years ago. In his 
own words: “It poks taste better today.” 


Seagram's 
7 and > Crown 


Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whis- Seagram’s 5 Crown Blended Whiskey. The 
key. The straight whiskies in this _ straight whiskies in this product are 4 years 
product are 4 years or more old. _ or more old. 274% straight whiskies, 72'2% 
40% straight whiskies, 60% grain grain neutral spirits. 90 Proof. Seagram- 
neutral spirits. 90 Proof. Distillers Corporation, Offices: New York, N. Y. 
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intelligence was flashed to New York, 
the city was astounded, and the news- 
paper description of the shelling of Cape 
Cod made many of the inhabitants 
move inland and take out bombard- 
ment insurance on their seacoast prop- 
erty: “Bathers taking their morning dip 
scurried ashore (at Orleans, Mass.,) when 
shells splashed a few hundred yards from 
them. Automobilists stopped their ma- 
chines on the brow of the sandhills and 
scores of cottagers did not have to leave 
their piazza chairs to see every detail of 
the fight.” Then a quote again from the 
War Diary: “Some of the summer resi- 
dents grew uneasy when they saw how 
wild the German gunners were shooting 
and feared stray shells would hit their 
cottages. Many of these residents went 
to cottages which had substantial cellars 
and watched the firing from there, ready 
to seek shelter should the German try his 
marksmanship on shore targets.” 

So the war had really come to America 
and Germany was actually shelling ship- 
ping right in the harbors and firing on 
seacoast towns! All our gayety and 
pageantry evaporated at once. Playing at 
war suddenly changed to business-like, 
no-nonsense preparations. The U-156 slid 


ranking of lieutenant, he has retained 
to a very large degree the remainder of 
the aforementioned double status. 

For a good many years before retire- 
ment Lieutenant Jones had served as 
recruiting officer. So it was most natural 
for him to pick up in the Legion where 
he had left off in the Navy. 

“After all, that’s just what this work 
is—recruiting,” he smiled. “I used to go 
around the State telling ‘em to join 
the Navy and see the world. Now I’m 
just telling the world to join the Legion.” 

He is very serious about his member- 
ship work and very proud of the De- 
partment’s showing. ‘We'll be first in 
that Boston parade, or bust,” he con- 
fided. “Position in the parade, as you 
know, is determined by which Depart- 
ment has done best by its quota, set 
by National Headquarters. We almost 
came first in 1939 but we overlooked 
Mississippi. We were pointing for Arkan- 
sas and beat them, but while we weren’t 
looking Mississippi slipped under the 
wire.” 

Adjutant Jones, like any good Ad- 
jutant, will not let you give much credit 
to him personally for the success of the 
Department in the past five years. He 
points loyally to the work of such Past 


(Continued from page 39) 


into the waters near Fire Island, laid 
some mines, was discovered, fired upon, 
and pursued. Despite the activities of 
our destroyers, however, the submarine 
managed to escape and on August 3d 
attacked a fishing fleet near the Seal 
Islands and destroyed three American 
vessels. Again on August 2oth, the U-boat 
raided the fishing fleets and sank eleven 
ships, among which were three American 
craft. She started on her homeward trip 
on August 23d, and was, interestingly 
enough, the only German submarine sent 
to America which failed successfully to 
reach her base. In attempting to run the 
northern mine sector, she struck one of 
the mines and went to the bottom. 

One of the most astounding news items 
to be published that year appeared on 
August 13, in the New York Times: 

“The Navy Department announced 
today that one of the U-boats operating 
off our coasts had made a mustard gas 
attack on North Carolina. It is believed 
to be the same submarine that sank the 
Cape Hatteras lightship. The attack was 
at 5 o'clock, Saturday afternoon. Mus- 
tard gas was released on tides which 
swept in past Smith Island. The gas 
generated by the floating oil which is 
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Commanders as Dunlap, Scott Candler 
and Quimby Melton for the splendid 
groundwork they laid in the earlier days, 
and he is especially high in his praise of 
Past Department Commanders DeLacey 
Allen, Ed O’Connor, Ben T. Watkins, 
Pat Kelly, Logan Kelley, the 1939 
Commander, and Hoyt C. Brown, the 
1940 chief. 

“They are the fellows responsible,” he 
maintains. “I just stay in close touch 
with all the Posts and see that the Com- 
mander’s ideas are carried out.” 

I wanted to know what, if any, effect 
varying economic conditions had on 
keeping old members or obtaining new 
ones in this part of ‘““Economic Problem 
No. 1.” 

It was Dunlap who gave me the real 
answer to this. 

“Whenever I hear a man say he can’t 
afford to keep up his $3 Legion dues,” he 
told me, “I always tell him the story of 
Stargel Porter, who lives in my home 
county. Porter is a cripple and has been 
ever since the war—totally and perma- 
nently disabled, and it requires every cent 
of his compensation to make ends meet. 

“But once each year, when it’s time 
to pay Legion dues again, he goes out into 
the woods and cuts down a few hickory 


very volatile in the hot sunshine, tem- 
porarily put the coastguard station on 
Smith Island out of commission. Six men 
were gassed but no deaths resulted.” 

The following day, the recruiting sta- 
tion at 280 Broadway in New York City 
was mobbed by an eager throng of more 
than three thousand men trying to enlist 
in any branch of the service which might 
give them a chance at the U-boats. 

Germany’s attack on our American 
shores cost us ninety-three vessels of a 
total tonnage of 162,981 and hundreds of 
lives. Of these, fourteen were torpedoed 
and 79 were destroyed by bomb or shell- 
fire. The German submarine commanders 
played safe. If a vessel was of respectable 
bulk the submarine stayed under water 
and sent forth torpedoes. If the vessel 
appeared to be a pushover the U-boat 
came to the surface and poured in shells. 

It took us months to believe that a 
mad-dog nation would have the effrontery 
to carry the battle to us. When at last 
and after significant losses we did get the 
idea, we found ourselves on the defensive, 
astonished, bewildered. This happened— 
when we said it couldn’t—only twenty- 
two years ago. We may not get off so 
easily next time. 


saplings and carves out twelve ax han- 
dles—just twelve—and sells them for 
twenty-five cents apiece. 

“That makes up his dues and he never 
fails to get them just that way. They call 
him the ‘ax-handle man’ around Gaines- 
ville and he typifies the spirit that you 
can keep up your membership if you want 
to badly enough.” 

There are many other phases of Geor- 
gia work that should be included in this 
story, notable among them being the war 
orphans education work originated by 
General Peter C. Harris, of Cedartown, 
wartime Adjutant General of the Army. 

And there’s the Tomb of the Known 
Soldier, at Rome. 

I should mention, also, some of the 
Georgians who are doing their share for 
the Legion in a national way. For in- 
stance, in addition to General Harris, 
whom I have just saluted, there are 
Clark Howell, a member of the Advisory 
Board of the Publishing Committee and, 
again, Edgar B. Dunlap, a director of the 
National Endowment Fund and member 
of the National Finance Committee. 

Also, there are Pat Kelly and his 
charming wife, who share a great deal of 
honor—and work—for one family. Pat 
is the Department National Executive 
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ommitteeman and Mrs. Kelly is the Jones tells a funny story about this where below they were still marching and 

partment President of the Auxiliary. line of attack. It seems that National still hailing a gallant South, the spirit of 
hnd of course there’s Miss Moina Adjutant Frank Samuel, on November 1, which, I am convinced, will never go 

fichael, the original “Poppy Lady,” 1939, gave State Adjutant Jones an with the wind. 

rom over at Athens. assignment, which was for Jones to ex- And it struck me that the pageant I 

But all of these are stories of some plain before a national conference how was witnessing, despite all its flash and 

ngth in themselves. I must stick more to reach the membership quotas by color and fanfare after all did represent 

ysely to membership. Armistice Day. a pretty dark period in American history, 

Commander Hoyt C. Brown sees a Jones got his assignment and swooned. a period when the nation was split wide 
jistinctive advantage in gaining new Here it was eleven days before Armistice open and all the deprivation and horror 
members through the neutrality policy Day and Georgia had raised only 35 per- and sorrow of war were crushing both 
hdopted at the last National Conven- cent of its quota at that time. How could sections, North and South, to where 
tion. He explains it this way: he lead a discussion on “How To Raise Americanism, as we know it today, was 

“A great many persons still look upon Your Quota by Armistice Day?” with a strained to the breaking point. 
the Legion as a group of men who keep record like that in Georgia looking over “This nation will never be divided 
themselves regimented for instant service his shoulder? again, not like in those days, anyway,” 
incase of another war. But the neutrality Anyway he dispatched letters at once spoke up Dunlap. “If anything was 
wlicy will do much toward convincing to every Post Commander and he told needed to cement all sections into one 
the public that the Legion actually them the simple story. Were they going again, the World War most assuredly 
stands for peace, not war. It will have a to stand idly by and see the Georgia supplied it. 
jt of effect on wives of veterans, too, Adjutant put on the spot like that? “But we do face a peril now as great 
sho might have been opposed to their Apparently they were not. Those as did Lincoln and Davis and, strangely 
husbands’ affiliation for this very reason.” Commanders got busy and on the morn- enough, it’s an internal peril, too. We 
There goes that woman angle again.) ing of November 12, Jones was able to must stamp out the intolerance and 

Commander Brown has his eye fixed report a quota fulfillment of 114 per- greed and foreign isms that have made 
m 17,000 members this year. He does cent, believe it or not! He went tothe far too many inroads lately. 
not believe that this nearly approaches national meeting at Indianapolis and “The American Legion can help do 
the “saturation point” and thinks that . when his turn came to make a talk he that. We can hold Americanism so far 
the enrolment should pass 20,000 by the told them about his dilemma and what aloft that all these foreign termites will 
following year. he had done. be exterminated. 

Now don’t get the idea that these “And that,” he concluded, “is how to “We must never forget the Legion 
Georgians depend entirely on Wife raise your quota by Armistice Day.” preamble that promises to ‘safeguard 
Appeal for increasing their membership. and transmit to posterity the principles 
They are using every rule in the book ELL, I got a story in the hotel of justice, freedom and democracy.’ ” 
and they bear down on the matter of pride room that day, but not without a He didn’t get an argument from any of 
of the individual Post Commanders. good many trips back to the window us on that. 


FANGS BARED, THE CRAZED BRUTE CROUCHED 70 LEAP” 


A true experience of JACK HARRIS, Police Officer, Philadelpbia, Pa. 





0- ‘MAD DOG ON RAMPAGE... Red Car No. 77,’ our police 2) “) CHASED the frothing brute* into the eerie gloom of a 
tadio blared,” writes Officer Harris. “In a matter of seconds, basement corridor in the school. Then suddenly he turned, 
we screeched to a stop at the scene of the trouble—a school crazed and snarling, crouched to spring at my throat. I 
yard in which 1200 boys milled about in panic. Seven of couldn’t shoot because of the youngsters—so I aimed the 
them had already been bitten. blinding beam of my flashlight straight into his eyes... 


© “THEN 1 sPRANG at Ais throat! 
After a terrifying five minutes I choked 
the 95-pound horror into unconscious- 
ness. You can take it from me that 
‘Eveready’ fresh DATED batteries are a 
cop’s best friend. They’re always de- 
pendable—always ready to get you out 


of a jam! ‘ it 
sims eahiPlomrid 
The word Eveready’ is a registered trade-mark of National Carbon Co., Inc. *DOG LOVERS : Not ruaaing (its, an authesticated case of rabies. 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. = 
Ten oe en a a FRESH BATTERIES LAST LONGER... os for the DATE-LIN® im 
nit of Union Carbide uC and Carbon Corporation 
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The Californian laughed. ‘“That’s our 
famous mist. It’s over a year now since I 
left there.” He spoke a little wistfully. 
“T’ll be glad to get back.” 

“You'll get back all right, don’t worry. 
There’s nothing more certain than that 
you birds will get home again. France is 
just full of guys who have never been 
killed selling doughnuts.” He laughed 
derisively. “How many times did you say 
you went over?” 

“T didn’t say.” The Califernian’s voice 
was low and husky as if his equanimity 
had been ruffled. ‘Anyway, I went over 
once. I got hit the first day and landed in 
hospital. When I got out I asked for this 
job and got it. I guess I’ll hold it till the 
war’s over.” 


on, is it not, to prevent spies from enter- 
ing this province? So if they should get 
in?” 

“T repeat that she is in. I am here to 
capture her.” 

“Her?” Christy did not hurry the 
word. His tone must be kept just right. 
He took the damp pack of cigarettes from 
his pocket, offered one, which Lee ac- 
cepted with a polite gesture. Christy did 
not light it for him; merely snapped open 
the naphtha bricquet and offered it, too. 
Lee used. it, closed it with his thin yellow 
hand before returning it. They still were 
even. Neither had demeaned himself by 
lighting the other’s cigarette. For some 
reason that was important. 

“This woman works for the enemy,” 
Lee droned. “A white woman.” 

“Ah!” Christy raised his hand in 
polite surprise. “Surely not a white 
woman? Working for the Japanese? 
That’s something new. Your general is 
sure? What is she, an anti-Soviet Rus- 
sian? I’m glad she’s not American, at 
least.” 

“He will capture her,” the Chinese 
announced flatly. “He always does.” 

“Unless, some time, his most trusted 
helper should make a mistake,” Christy 
dared point out. “That would anger 
him, naturally.” 

Lee got down to business. “She is here, 
my friend, in your house. She was seen to 
enter.” 

“You are misinformed. There is no spy 
in my house. You take liberties in sug- 
gesting it.” 

“Ah!” The other repeated Christy’s 
own inflection. But immediately he 
paused, listening to his soldiers. They had 
begun to jabber, outside on the porch, in 
a wretched mountain dialect. Christy 


Usual Judgment 


(Continued from page 15) 


“Nicked, eh? You look pretty fit. I 
been in the hospital three times and got 
sent back every time ’cause I got no pull 
—see? None of my friends has any pull, 
we just go back and do all the bloody 
fighting for lousy tripe like you who sit on 
their fannies selling doughnuts—” 

“Wait a minute. Wait a minute.” The 
attendant’s face had drained of all its 
coloring. His large, capable hands 
clenched and unclenched on the counter. 

“You wait a minute. I ain’t finished 
yet. You’ll get back to your California. 
And you'll be right in the lead when the 
conquering heroes parade the streets. And 
you’ll make speeches—fighting speeches, 
the rest of the fireside fusileers behind you 
cheering. But you won’t tell them you 


Yangtse Nocturne 


(Continued from page 7) 


waited. Had their words startled Lee? It 
might be. Christy couldn’t be sure. 

“T regret that I must search your 
building now,” the Chinese said. 

Christy did not rise. “My Govern- 
ment would object.” 

“Tt would write a note? No, my friend, 
not this time. It can be arranged.” 

Christy affected a yawn. “Oh, no wit- 
nesses?”’ So it would be as easy as that. 
Off were those stupid rules by which 
other peoples work. Here rules were 
simpler. Lee was glancing again at the 
porch door. Drops of sweat suddenly 
moistened his forehead and Christy seeing 
them, wiped his own face. It wasn’t the 
heat. Heat didn’t make them both sweat 
like this. Lee was apprehensive, too. 

“Had I been on hand when the general 
first discovered this woman on the bund,” 
Lee said almost hurriedly, “I should not 
now trouble you.” 

Christy interrupted, “You were not on 
the bund? When were you not?” But Lee 
had been. He had pursued Mary first 
from there. : 

“T?”’ Lee swelled out his chest. “Would 
she have escaped for a minute had I been 
there? Others, stupid fellows, let her 
slip. Now the general sends me, myself. 
He is angry.” 

Others, stupid. Christy considered the 
words. So that was it. Chu-Ban didn’t 
know that his quarry actually had been 
captured once tonight. If he should dis- 
cover now that Lee himself had had his 
hands on her and let her go... 

“T call my men,” Lee said. He had 
risen at last, was bowing. 

“Wait a minute,” Christy bade. It was 
time for him to get down to business, too. 
“Suppose, my friend,” he said bluntly, 
“that your dear general shall discover at 


heroically spent your time selling dough- 
nuts to dirty bums like me. There’s some 
of us will never see Chicago again but 
those of us who do will remember you 
and your kind.” 

His tirade died off in a choke as the 
strong white hands of the attendant 
reached out for his throat to drag him 
half-way over the counter. 

The Californian’s voice was vibrant 
with cold, suppressed fury. “Listen, you 
sawed-off runt,”’ he was saying. “Don’t 
you realize that I’ll never see California 
again—that I’d gladly change places, 
even with the likes of you. Don’t you 
understand that I’ll never see my wife 
and kids again. Can’t you see—you 
driveling fool that I’m blind.” 


this late date that you cheat him fre- 
quently with his ladies? That you did so, 
even tonight? Of course, as we both 
know, he is a man of gentle disposition. 
Nevertheless . . .” 

The man’s sallow face contorted. “I? 
Cheat?” he cried angrily. “It is you who 
take liberties, Meester Christy!” 

The soldiers still were chattering, but 
above their racket came the noise of a 
party of some size approaching rapidly. 
Poles of a sedan chair creaked, men 
shouted, and bare feet beat against the 
hard earth. 

“Suppose,” Christy continued smooth- 
ly, “your honorable general even shall 
find the lady’s watch on the wrist of his 
most trusted Lee Hung-Ming? The watch 
of the lady whom he wanted for himself 
tonight? And her name carved within the 
case? Or, later perhaps, what if he should 
find this watch cn some slender wrist in 
his own little domestic establishment? Or 
discover in your pocket the passport of 
an American lady? Of course, as I’ve 
mentioned, Chu-Ban is known every- 
where as a man of gentle disposition.” 

Lee’s hand started involuntarily to 
ward the holster under his coat, paused in 
mid-air. The chattering outside became 
quiet abruptly. Leather heels struck im- 
patiently on the porch. 

Chu-Ban strode pompously into the 
room and for a minute stood blinking at 
them grotesquely with his one eye. His 
uniform, spangled with medals, had be- 
longed once to a British admiral; the 
cloth of its empty left sleeve had been 
cut off raggedly, ravelings hung from it; 
his belt sagged with two unmatched 
pistols, and on his round head he wore 4 
common soldier’s gray cotton cap. His 
coarse face was angry. He only nodded to 
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Christy. Of Lee, in a guttural peasant 
accent, he demanded, “Where is she, the 
white spy?” 

Lee’s flat features were pasty. Before 
he could answer. Christy spoke, in his 
best Chinese. 

“The spy you seek has not entered this 
house, esteemed general,” he said calmly. 
“No woman came here. Your faithful Lee 
Hung-Ming rushed here at once, as you 
directed. At once. No woman could have 
got past him. He is too watchful.” 

Lee stared at him. A little color slipped 
back into his hard face. 

“He has been on guard outside my 
house for hours, even before the dark,” 
Christy continued. “Is that not true, 
Lee?” 

“Tt is true.” The man’s teeth were 
chattering. 

Chu-Ban stalked toward him. “For 
your sake I hope it is true!” he growled. 
“If you lie to me, Lee Hung-Ming.. .” 
he left the threat hanging. “I shall 
search myself.” 

Christy controlled his desire to look at 
the corridor door. Certainly there had 
been a sound in that direction. Chu-Ban 
had detected it, too. He was muttering. 
“T shall search. When I find her. . .” 

Lee Hung-Ming cried, “But the Ameri- 
can tells you I watched! There is no 


” 
one... 


The board in the corridor creaked 
again. Horrified, Christy heard Mary 


calling, “Mark! Mark, is anything 
wrong?” 
“So, so!” Chu-Ban’s thick tongue 


tolled loosely across his thick lips. He 
smiled wickedly, first at Christy, then at 
the cowering Lee. 

Christy did not move. He could hear 
Mary approaching boldly, still calling, 
“Has anything happened, Mark?” 

Then he saw her and gasped. She had 
removed her torn, wet clothes and 
around her shoulders wore his ragged old 
dressing gown that had lain on the bed 
in his room. Her feet were bare. Her light 
rumpled hair tumbled over her face as if 
she just had awakened, even now were 
still half asleep. 

She paused and rubbed her eyes, look- 
ing with astonishment from one to 
another. 

“Mary!” Christy cried. 

Ignoring him, she planted herself 
squarely in front of One-Half-Chu. In 
slow, limping Chinese she demanded of 
him: 

“What do you wish with my husband?” 

Chu-Ban sucked in his breath loudly. 
Lee’s hands went up involuntarily and 
he moved forward, his pasty face blank. 
Then he shouted, “You see, general, this 
is not the one you were pursuing! This 
one was here all the time, she is the 
American’s wife, often I have seen her! 
No woman entered this house tonight, I 
swear! I have watched constantly as the 
American says! No woman came in 
here!”’ 

Chu-Ban muttered, “Wife? Why did I 
not know of a (Continued on page 44) 
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“THANKS for a 
lovely evening” 


...A new kind of beer retailing is bringing 
wholesome recreation to millions of Americans 


Today’s new kind of beer retailer is 
keenly aware of his social responsibility 

in the community. He sells good beer 
...but he also makes sure that his place < 
is wholesome, inviting and free of any 
anti-social influences. 


The Brewing Industry wants a// of 
beer’s retailers to be of this type. We 
do not want any other kind. 


That is why we have instituted a new 
“‘self-regulation’’ plan to protect your 
right to drink good beer in decent sur- 
roundings. The plan is now in effect in 
a number of states. It will be extended 
as rapidly as possible. 





A FREIGHT TRAIN 2485 MILES 
LONG... FILLED WITH 
FARM PRODUCTS! 

Since re-legalization, the Brewing In- 
dustry has purchased 25,000,000,000 
pounds of farm products . . . enough to 
fill a freight train 2485 miles long. 
Beer’s purchases were a welcome aid 
Write for interesting FREE booklet. Address: to farmers in depression years. 
United Brewers Industrial Foundation, Dept. 
D12, 21 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NATURE 
MAKES BEER! 
Beer is made by aX 
simple natural process 
- +a process that fre- 
quently occurs in nature 
without any help from 
man. By his skill and 


experience, however, the 








RECIPE FOR A RESTFUL SLEEP 
As an aid to a sound, restful sleep, try a 
glass of beer before retiring. Beer is a mild, 
wholesome cereal beverage, andis frequently 
prescribed by doctors. 


BEER ... A BEVERAGE OF MODERATION FOR THE NATION 


WHEN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION THE AMERICAN LEGION MAGAZINE 


brewer contributes much 
to make American beer 
the fine-tasting beverage 
that it is. 











wife here? He ran a stubby, scarred 
thumb over his rough chin. “You did 
not alight from a river junk? Did I not 
see you...” 

Mary’s voice was high and sharp with 
anger. “What do you wish with my hus- 
band?” she repeated. “Leave at once! 
How dare you come into our house this 
way? Leave, I say, at once! You wicked 
fat ugly fool! It’s pretense, your talk of 
looking for spies!’ She stamped her foot 
and stepped even closer to him. “And if 
you were hunting spies,” she screamed, 
“the idea of accusing me, an American! 
How dare you?” 

Chu-Ban’s one eye, his coarse red face 
showed a fleeting admiration. 

“No,” he decided, “this is not the 
woman. This one is a firebrand. She 
would burn up my quiet household. Me, 
I could not have such an angry one 
around, fighting always there would be 
among the women! The creature on the 
bund was timid. She ran. My commisera- 
tions, Meester American, on a very hot- 
tempered wife.”” He sighed almost re- 
gretfully, at once swung harshly on Lee 
Hung-Ming. “It is well for you, dog! 
Now will you search the city? Find 
another with yellow hair and bring her 
to me!” 

“At once,” Lee babbled, “I find her at 
once.” 


(Continued from page 43) 


Chu-Ban turned at the door to look 
back once regretfully at the girl. Then 
he strode out heavily. Christy held his 
breath. He did not move until the creak- 
ing poles of the sedan chair told him that 
the. war lord was on his way; did not 
move even when Lee, departing, paused 
just inside the door and with shaking 
hands quickly stripped the watch from 
his wrist. He ran, then, shouting at his 
own men, and there on the floor behind 
him lay watch and passport. 

Christy closed the door. ‘““The money 
he took wasn’t evidence,” he said. ““No 
good reason for his leaving it. Well, 
Madame Christy!” He turned out the 
light. “It seems you’ve got to marry 
me now!” 

She laid two trembling fingers across 
his mouth. “Hush, Mark! It’s true, I’m 
not a spy!” 

She was crying again .. . a minute ago 
spitting like a cat and now that the 
crisis was Over, crying... 

“T was... selling. . 
Mask >...” 

“Radios!” 

Christy repeated the word. Then he 
laughed. Selling radios! Who, except a 
crazy American woman! How had she 
said it that day she left him in Hankow? 
“The clinging vine’s out of date!” 

“Small transmitters. Portable units,” 


«¢ TOGIOS « « « 


Yangtse Nocturne 


she explained. “Little short-wave jobs to 
mount in cars. Why not? The Chinese 
need them, for guerilla operators north 
of the Yangtse. My company had them 
in Hankow when the Japs took the city, 
No, they couldn’t send a man. The Japs 
marked the men in the Hankow office at 
once. They couldn’t leave town. It was 
up to me.” 

Christy stroked her hair. “You couldn't 
tell even me?” 

“And you in the consulate? I know 
your orders. Stop any kind of busines 
that might make complications. I got the 
shipment on the junk finally, to be de. 
livered to Chungking. But whether it’s 
still there . . . oh, it’s been terrible, Mark! 
A long, long story!” 

He took her in his arms. “You'll have 
plenty time to tell it. All the rest of our 
lives from this minute. But not here. 
That gang may change its mind, may 
come back .. .” 

“Mark!” 

“We'll go at once. Not wait for mom- 
ing. I’ve a boat with a kicker on it three 
miles up river. We'll start now .. .” 

“Where?” 

“To that missionary first, Madame 
Christy.” 

She patted his cheek. Her hands still 
were trembling. “What a man for con- 
ventions,” she whispered. 


Theyre on the ‘Run 


Labor has consistently fought against the 
infiltration into its ranks by the com- 
munists. It has exposed and expelled 
them wherever discovered. In 1935 the 
communists abandoned their then trade- 
union line and joined en masse a rival 
union organization which was being es- 
tablished. A considerable number of its 
members were used as organizers in this 
new labor group because of their superior 
training in organization technique, disci- 
pline, and labor tactics. Some of them 
have risen to positions of power and 
prominence in this rival movement. 

The great rank and file of organized 
and unorganized labor in this country is 
loyal and patriotic. Due to the courage of 
many of our labor leaders and to the 
loyalty of the great rank and file of our 
people the communists have failed in 
large part in their attempts to subvert the 
trade union movement from economic to 


political purposes. They made a special 
effort to organize and control unions 
operating in the transportation and com- 
munications field. Their intention was to 
seize control of all organized trade union 
movements in order to call a general 


(Continued from page 17) 


strike for the purpose of overthrowing our 
constitutional, representative form of 
government. 

Possibly the greatest threat from com- 
munism lies in its attempt to poison the 
wells of thinking in the minds of the 
youth of America. They have infiltrated 
into our schools and colleges and have 
made converts of a considerable number 
of our teachers. Communism seems to 
have a strange and subtle appeal to the 
poverty-stricken and to certain of our 
so-called intellectuals. Communism is 
merely a form of state socialism. To the 
poverty-stricken it promises a mess of 
economic pottage; to the intellectual, 
theorist, and idealist it seems the answer 
to all our problems. 

The communists have used the Ameri- 
can League for Peace and Democracy, 
the American Student Union, and the 
Young Communist League to operate in 
our schools and colleges. They deride and 
debunk American ideals and traditions. 
They conduct sit-down strikes in the 
classrooms. They make unreasonable de- 
mands upon the governing body of the 
school. They praise Marxism and Lenin- 

















ism. They pose as disciples of twentieth 
century democracy and exemplars of 
academic freedom. Their influence in 
schools and colleges is not inconsiderable. 
Undoubtedly they have to a marked 
extert influenced the line of action of the 
American Youth Congress. 

The united-front tactic is a communis- 
tic device to set up or seize control of an 
organization with a beautiful-sounding 
name and high professions of idealism. It 
is the device by which they obtain the 
support of millions of innocent and u- 
suspecting American citizens for certain 
phases of the communist party line. The 
now defunct American League for Peace 
and Democracy, the North AmericaD 
Friends of Spanish Democracy, Friends 
of the Soviet Union and the International 
Labor Defense are a few of the many 
united-front organizations. Although mil- 
lions of American citizens joined these 
organizations, probably less than ted 
percent of them were either party mem- 
bers or even sympathized with the com- 
munist party. 

Ear] Browder testified there were ap- 
proximately one hundred to one hundred 
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ifty thousand dues-paying party mem- 
ers in the United States, with several 
jundred thousand sympathizers. He esti- 
mated the number of people who were 
members of united-front groups or trans- 
nission belts numbered several million. 
The party was originally financed by 
he soviet union. Later the funds furn- 
ished by Moscow were supplemented by 
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< the city, untributions from American citizens. 
The Japs j Millions of dollars have been spent 
v office at @ mnually during the past ten years in 





arrying out the communists’ party line, 

through all its twistings and turnings. 
Every communist looks to the soviet 

yion as his fatherland. His first alle- 
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> I know fg gance is to the soviet union. Not a single 
business communist who has thus far appeared 
I got the ig before the committee has proclaimed his 
to be de. i frst allegiance to be to the United States. 





Not one has said he would uphold and 
defend this country against an invasion 
by the soviet union. Not one has said he 
vould support this country in a war 
yainst the soviet union. 

Undisputed testimony has been given 
the committee that the communist party 
of the United States is an agent of, and 
follows the party line laid down by, the 
gviet union. Every communist is po- 
tentially a spy or saboteur for the soviet 
union. 

The committee established the fact 
that the communist party has operated a 
false-passport ring and that it was a com- 
mon practice for party members to use 
these false passports. Many convictions 
have followed the disclosures before the 
committee of repeated and open viola- 
tions of the law by the party and its 
members. 

A fact of noteworthy significance is 
that the founders and leaders of both the 
German-American Bund and the com- 
munist party were in large part aliens or 
newly naturalized citizens. They became 
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A _ naturalized not for the purpose of becom- 
nce 2 good citizens—as their subsequent 
Jerable. fy “tivities proved—but to obtain the Pro- 
marked ‘ction of the Constitution and its Bill of 
» of the Rights concerning free speech and free 
press that they might carry on their fight 
munis § destroy the government whose protec- 
J ofan @ 12 they claimed. 
undiag fl, The work of the committee is not 
ism. It finished. It has been reconstituted for the 
‘in the  Y°8" 1940 and supplied with additional 
od a funds. A great mass of testimony has 
sextele already been accumulated showing the 





destructive effect of un-American and 
subversive forces in the transportation 
field, the domain of agriculture, and in the 
lumber industry on the West Coast. The 
committee has also before it a special re- 
port concerning the work of consumer 
groups for the alleged purpose of destroy- 
ing our capitalistic system. There is need 
for further study and investigation of 
communism in our schools and colleges. 
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— And last but not least, the committee has 

considerable evidence concerning foreign 
e ap Propaganda in the United States seeking 
ndred g ‘influence political action toward draw- 
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The Case of 
BURNS LEE 


who now can give his wife 
the things he’s always 
planned for her 


When Burns’s company made 
him a Branch Manager a month 
ago, it meant a secure position 
for the future . . . meant he could 
give Pauline the little house on 
Pine Street ... and the small luxu- 
ries so important to a woman. 
And Burns wants her to have 
these things always...no matter 
what may happen to him... 








What Life Insurance Plan for 
to assure his wife 


the man who wants 


the comforts she has today? 


To men like Burns Lee, the important 
thing in considering life insurance is to ob- 
tain the maximum permanent protection, at 
low cost. For such men, The Prudential has 
developed an improved form of “whole-life” 
policy called the Modified 3. 


Q: What is a Modified 3 Policy? 
A: It is a Prudential policy offering perma- 


nent protection in amounts of $5,000 or 
more, and with a “modified” premium 
arrangement. 

Q: How are the premiums “Modified”? 

A: The premium for the first three years is 
set 15% lower than the premium for later 
years. : 

Q: Why are the premiums lowered for 
the first three years? 

A: To give low-cost protection right from the 
start. After three years, when the pre- 
mium increases, whatever dividends are 
credited to the policy may be used to 
offset the increase. Thus the net cost 
remains at all times as low as possible 
consistent with safety. 


The Prudential 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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Q: What makes the Modified 3 a “whole- 
life” policy? 

A: Premiums are payable during the entire 

lifetime of the insured, and the insur- 

ance is payable to the beneficiary when- 

ever death occurs. 

Q: If it becomes impossible to continue 
premiums, does the insurance cease? 

: Not necessarily. When premiums are 
discontinued, any value in the policy is 
used to provide extended insurance, but 
only for a limited period. Furthermore, 
at any time after three years’ premiums 
have been paid, the insured can exchange 
his policy for a fully paid-up policy of 
a reduced amount. 





The Modified 3 Policy is one of many 
Prudential policies. There’s a Prudential pol- 
icy to fit every life insurance need and a pre- 
mium-payment plan to fit every purse. For 
further information on how The Prudential 
can help you solve your particular life in- 
surance problem, see your local Prudential 
representative, or write the Home Office. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 








Theyre on the Run 


present European conflict What will come 
of this investigation? What are the causes 
for the growth of un-American and sub- 
versive influences in this country? What 
are the remedies? 

These are pertinent questions. The 
Committee has not finished its task and is 
not ready to recommend legislation at 
this time. I have some ideas of my own 
which are not to be considered as indica- 
tive of committee action. Here are my 
recommendations: 


Federal legislation to bring about the im- 
mediate deportation of every alien spy and 
saboteur. 

Legislation to deport every alien advocat- 
ing any change in our form of government. 

Stoppage of all immigration until every 
unemployed American citizen has been given 
a job in private business and industry. 

Withdrawal of federal and state financial 
support from educational institutions which 
permit faculty members to advocate an alien 
form of government. 

Employment of American citizens who be- 
live in our form of government as administra- 
tors of the laws of our respective States and 
Federal Government. 


In my judgment the chief causes for 
the growth of un-American and sub- 
versive activities may be found in the 
wells of discontent, poverty, and ignor- 
ance in certain segments of our society. 
The antidote for ignorance and poverty 
is education and employment. There 
were over six million aliens in the United 
States in 1930 according to the official 
census. Through no particular fault of 
their own many of these people have no 
conception of American ideals, institu- 
tions, and government. They brought 
with them their own nationalistic ties and 
their alien conceptions of government. 

We have a great task concerning these 
people which we must approach with 
sympathy and understanding. They and 


(Continued from page 45) 


many of our own native citizens who have 
taken our privileges for granted must be 
educated to the advantages of a constitu- 
tional, representative democracy. We 
must educate the adult population 
through the medium of the public forum, 
a free, uncensored press, and through 
the radio. 

Through these methods of expression 
and exchange of ideas we can crystalize 
ideas and ideals into a positive program to 
make the processes of democratic govern- 
ment more effective in our daily lives. No 
other nation enjoys the economic ad- 
vantages of the American citizen. Higher 
wages, shorter hours, and a_ higher 
standard of living prevail here than else- 
where. No other country approaches us 
in purchasing power, banking facilities, 
and in many other respects. The radio, 
the telephone, electric lights and paved 
roads are a part and parcel of the eco- 
nomic and social life of the vast majority 
of our people. 

We have the finest postal service, the 
most efficient public health service, and 
the soundest and most constructive edu- 
cational system of any nation. These are 
advantages whose value should be taught 
to our children. 

Our youth should not only be given a 
formal education, but more and more we 
should stress the teaching of character 
and citizenship. Ambition, thrift,economy 
and industry are the answers to our prob- 
lems rather than state socialism. Youth 
offers us our greatest responsibility and 
opportunity. There is a place under the 
Stars and Stripes for every young man 
and woman with ambition and character. 
The Government does not owe every 
youth or adult a job and a living. The 
state must be supported by the citizen if 
we are to continue to enjoy the social and 
economic advantages heretofore vouch- 
safed our people. But greater than all 


others are the mental, political, and 
spiritual values which come to the citizen- 
ship of a democracy. State socialism is q 
blighting force. Witness Germany and 
Russia. State socialism leads to totali- 
tarianism and dictatorship, which spell 
terrorism and hopelessness in any lan- 


guage. 


APITAL and labor can and will furnish 

a program of employment in private 
business and industry if encouraged to do 
so. All of our problems heretofore have 
been met and conquered through demo- 
cratic processes and by the coéperation 
of all our people. Let’s do away with class 
consciousness and class prejudice. Let us 
summon to the council table the leaders 
of capital and labor and all who believe 
in the preservation of our capitalistic 
system and the profit motive. From this 
concert will come a constructive program 
which will provide profits for capital, and 
employment to labor under decent and 
lucrative conditions. The Government 
can encourage this program by ceasing 
any attempts to over-regulate business or 
labor and by providing a sound, construc- 
tive, long-range public works program 
for the nation. 

This public works program should be 
based upon the needs of the hour and the 
condition of the public treasury. Such a 
program should be contracted during 
periods of economic prosperity and ex- 
panded during periods of economic de- 
pression. 

These un-American and_ subversive 
groups cannot stand in the face of truth. 
The spotlight is upon them. Public 
opinion has been aroused. The forces of 
Democracy are on the alert. This has 
been our great accomplishment. With an 
enlightened public opinion and an 
awakened conscience our country is safe 
and secure. 


The Perfect Army 


effected, the infantry unit all too often, 
in working out its field problems, must 
assume the presence of the supporting 
field artillery unit. No baseball nine, in 
its preparation for the warfare of the 
diamond, assumes the existence of an 
outfield. Nor does any baseball nine 
assume the maintenance of an adequate 
supply of uniforms, bats, balls, gloves and 
other offensive and defensive playing 
equipment. 

If weare to have proficient Divisions we 
must strive for the elimination of training 
assumptions as to organization, as to per- 
sonnel and as to supply. Certainly, in 


(Continued from page 21) 


time of war there can be no such assump- 
tions. In time of peace, therefore, our 
units must be organized and supplied 
as they must be organized and supplied to 
meet war-time responsibilities. And they 
must be so trained as to undertake, with 
some guaranty of success, their war-time 
missions. 


|e OUR Regular Army concentrations 
of recent months in Southern States, 
we have attempted to afford to some of 
the Divisions of our permanent establish- 
ment that preparation for team play 
which characterizes the preparation by 


baseball’s big league clubs. We have 
attempted to curtail to the minimum mis 
leading military assumptions. We have 
sought to perfect the training of indi 
viduals, of small units, and of Divisions. 
Finally, through two-sided maneuvers, 
we have scheduled our own military 
“grapefruit league” to determine the 
effectiveness of those Divisions under 
conditions as closely approximating those 
of battle as peace-time limitations will 
permit. 

After exhaustive tests, there has re 
cently evolved in our Regular Army the 
so-called triangular or streamlined Divi 
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jon—a highly mobile unit of high fire 
power. It avails us nothing if this new 
Division is to exist only as a widely dis- 
persed paper unit, never assembled for 
struction as a Division. It is essential, 
0, that this recently organized Division 
ie concentrated from time to time with 
sther Divisions for maneuvers as army 
ops. Too long have we neglected to 
jford to commanders and staffs of large 
mits opportunity for practical applica- 
ion of the theoretical instruction ob- 
ined from the textbook, the lecture, 
the map exercise, and the map maneuver 
ofthe service school. 

There has been stressed in this article 
the necessity for the maintenance of a 
Regular Army of the highest degree of 
perfection. It is possible that undue em- 
phasis has been placed upon the training 
and supply problems of the ground forces. 
In discussing those problems, however, I 
do not overlook the role of the Army’s 
\ir Corps. By reason of its extraordinary 
nobility, the physical dispersion of home 
dations of our aviation units is a matter 
ono great moment so far as it concerns 
the effectiveness of the training of the air 
am. 
Under our defensive plans, however, 
the mobile ground elements of our Regu- 
lr Army—particularly the Divisions and 
amy corps—must constitute the model 
of military perfection for the citizen-sol- 
tiers of our National Guard and the Or- 
ganized Reserves. The reorganization of 
the Divisions of the National Guard and 
the Organized Reserves into the triangu- 
lr formation is a problem most difficult 
d solution. All the more essential is it, 
therefore, that our Regular Army, which 
inthe event of major emergency will be 
the first element of the Army of the 
United States to take the field, be one 
tundred percent perfect not only in its 
preparation for the conduct of combat 
operations, but also perfect as a gauge 
forsuch reorganization of the elements of 
the civilian components as the efficient 
conduct of a war might demand. 

In my Annual Report to the President 
Istated that, “The determination of the 
tumerical strength of the Army of the 
United States with its various compon- 
tats, lies with the Congress of the United 
States. Be that determined total what it 
may—and that constitutional dictum 
devolves upon representatives of a demo- 
cratic people—there is no gainsaying 
the fact that to those upon whom we call 
lorimmediate action in the defense of this 
Republic must be afforded complete 
‘quipment, clothing, supplies, subsist- 
tnee, transportation, training and instruc- 
lion to prepare them for any eventuality 
pré-supposed by any military exigency.” 
In that Report I also urged that what- 
tver might be the decision as to the size 
of our military establishment, that force 
must be complete as to personnel, as to 
material and as to training. I sought and 
I still seek what I have termed a living 
Amy, an “Army in being,” a perfect 
Amy. 
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FALSE TEETH 


WEARERS 


Don’t let Denture Breath \5 
and stains shout “False Teeth” a 


KEEP PLATES LIKE NEW WITH POLIDENT 


or danger. It is Polident, a powder that 
dissolves away all film, stains, tarnish and 
odor. Makes your breath sweeter — and 
your plates or removable bridges look 


better and feel better. 


Tens of thousands call Polident a bless- 
ing for convenience and hygiene. Long- 
lasting can costs only 30¢ at any drug 
store, and your money back if not de- 
lighted. Approved by Good Housekeep- 
ing Bureau and thousands of leading den- 
tists everywhere. Hudson Products Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 





Plates and bridges soak up odors and 
impurities like a sponge! A hard dark 
film collects on them. This film holds 
germs and decay bacteria. It is so tough 
that ordinary brushing seldom removes it. 
And it gets into every tiny crevice where 
brushing can’t reach. 

Almost always it results in “denture 
breath”, one of the most offensive of 
breath odors. You won't know if you have 
it—but others will. 

Yet there’s a perfect way to clean and 
purify false teeth without brushing, acid 


Cleans and Purifies Without Brushing 
Do this daily: Add a little Polident powder to half a 
glass of water. Stir. Then put in plate or bridge for 
10 to 15 minutes. Rinse—and it’s ready to use. 











praise this preparation. Vaitey Labora- 
tories, Spring 
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Send for FREE BAIT BOOK 


The symptoms of this disease are dry 
reddish, flat papules or potches cove i; | apy practical handbook, for fishermen, 
. : s a fascinating, reliable guide to better 
ered with silvery scales. Send 10c for | fishing! It tells how and why Creek 
sample of Dermatin No. 1 & No. 2 Chub True-to-Nature Lures and Flies 
and learn why psoriasis sufferers Catch More and Bigger Fish! Beautifully 
NGHEEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY. 
Vattep, 0, Vo Bat, 283 454 Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 
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’ 


“T think that I’ve got the measles,’ 
says I. 

“Oh, you do?” says he. “What right 
have you got to think?” 

I tried to remember all the Army 
Regulations I learned but couldn’t re- 
call none where it said an enlisted man 
was supposed to think. He had me 
stopped. So I says, “I—I just thought I’d 
tell the lieutenant what was wrong with 
me so the lieutenant wouldn’t have to 
waste his valuable time finding out.” 


Them As Has Gits 


(Continued from page 11) 


“What about the silent partner?” 
says I. 

“Oh, he’s got pneumonia.” 

So I climbed into the bunk and didn’t 
take much interest in things for a while. 

After a long time the medical colonel 
come down. He says to me, “Now, what’s 
the matter with you?” “TI think I got the 
measles,” says I. It had got to be a habit 
by this time. I began to think maybe it 
went with the disease I thought I had. 










When we got up on deck we find we're 
all wrong. Everybody, includin’ the 
guard, is hangin’ over the rail lookin’ at a 
poor old fishin’ smack we hit. That was 
the smack we heard. 

After the excitement was over we 
figure, while we was on an outing, it 
would be nice to pay the boys a visit, so 
we spend the next few hours enjoyin’ the 
general society of the outfit which we 
had been deprived of for several days. 

It was certainly great to see the 





“What’s the matter with you, if 
anything, is for me to tell you. What 
do you think you are, a diagnos- 
tician?” 

“No, sir,” I says. “I’m a Baptist.” 

““No wise cracks,” says he, gettin’ 
mad. But I didn’t mean no harm. I 
thought he meant I was a Christian 
Scientist or somethin’. 

“Maybe you ain’t sick at all,” 


















says the lieutenant. 

“Maybe not accordin’ to regula- 
tions,” says I. “I was just goin’ by 
the way I feel.” 

“Take these,” says he, handin’ 
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boys again and we were havin’ a 
nice time until the sergeant hap- 
pened to think that maybe they 
would expect us back in that room 
and wouldn’t like it if we wasn’t 
there, so we went back. 

The guard was in front of the 
door again. He didn’t recognize us. 
This was no wonder, because he 
hadn’t paid enough attention to us 
to know us, anyhow. We told him 
we wanted to get into the room and 
he told us we couldn’t go in. He says 
no one was allowed in because there 
was four birds with contagious 
diseases in there. We tried to tell 








me a bunch of C. C. pills. 

I turn around to go out to throw 
the pills over the rail before I pass 
out. I didn’t want to be caught dead 
with ’em. They would of said my death 
was caused by my own wilful misconduct 
in not obeyin’ orders and takin’ the 
medicine they give me and my wife 
couldn’t get no pension. 

Just as I turn I almost run into a 
medical colonel. He looks at me and says, 
“What’s the matter with you?” Before I 
catches myself I says, “I think I got the 
measles.”’ “Oh, you do?”’ says he. “‘Well, 
we'll find out. Corporal!’ In comes a 
corporal. 

The colonel then says a few words 
to the corporal that I can’t hear and 
orders me to follow the corporal. We go 
down again till we come to a room with a 
guard in front of the door. 

“Colonel says for this man to go in 
here,”’ says the corporal. “O.K.,” says 
the guard, opening the door. So I goes 
in and they shut the door. 

I looks around. A table and a few chairs 
and four bunks, two on each side, one 
above the other. Three of the bunks have 
got men in them. Two of ’em sit up and 
look at me. The third don’t seem inter- 
ested and just lies there. One of the birds 
lookin’ at me has got one side of his face 
puffed out like he was tryin’ to chew a 
toy balloon. 

“What’s the matter with you?” says 
the guy with the unbalanced mug. 

“T think I got the measles,” says I. 

“Fine!” says he. “Welcome to our city. 
I got the mumps and he’s got scarlet 
fever.” Indicatin’ the other fellow sittin’ 
up on the edge of his bunk. 


“I know it’s a poor report card, pa 
—but conditions are bad all over!” 


The colonel looks me over and says, 
“Boy, you have got the measles.” 

I felt better right away. I had regular 
regulation measles—official measles— 
O. D. measles. The colonel had said so. 
I didn’t want to get a court martial for 
not bein’ accordin’ to the regulations. 

The others was all feelin’ better except 
Pneumonia. The colonel worked over 
him, but shook his head and left. That 
night they took poor old Pneumonia out 
and wrapped a flag around him. 

The next day the door opened and in 
comes the sergeant. I looks at him and he 
looks at me. I says “What’s the matter 
with you?” He says, “I think I got the 
measles.”’ Yep, he had ’em, too, even to 
the very words that went with ’em. 

But we was all feelin’ pretty good by 
then. One of the boys had a deck of 
cards and we sat around the table and 
started a game—Mumps and Measles 
against Scarlet Fever and Sergeant 
Measles—dealers lickin’ their thumbs 
and passin’ out the cards. So there we 
set and swapped germs and had a real 
good time. 

Another day went by. All of a sudden 
we felt a terrible shock and the ship 
shook like it had shivers. We all started 
up, scared. Then everything was quiet. 
Mumps opens the door to ask the guard 
what it’s all about. But there’s no guard 
there. He’s gone. We figures all hands 
was abandonin’ ship on account of it 


~ bein’ torpedoed or somethin’; so we runs 


upstairs out of our quarantine. 


him he was wrong about that be- 

cause we was those four birds and 

that’s why we wanted to get back. 
But you can’t tell a guard much. He’s so 
full of orders and instructions he ain’t got 
no room for common sense. 

But, anyhow, we had almost got this 
one persuaded when along came that 
colonel. He always seemed to show up 
at a bad time. He wanted to know 
what the argument was, so he got the 
story. Did he go up in the air? You could 
see them eagles on his shoulders flappin’ 
their wings and pullin’ him right off his 
feet. I mean he didn’t like it. There can't 
be no question about that. His language 
give him away. 

Anyhow, we had no more trouble get- 
tin’ back in the room. 

Several days later the ship’s engines 
slowed down and then stopped. No more 
motion. We had landed somewhere. We 
waited. Then we waited some more. After 
while the door opens and in walks two 
English officers. One of em is armed with 
an automatic and the other with 4 
monocle and a stick. They want to know 
which one of us has which disease. Scat- 
let Fever owns up. 

The one with the eyeglass and cane 
writes on a slip of paper, puts a pil 
through it, sticks the head of the pid 
in the stick and pushes the pin in Scarlet 
Fever’s coat without gettin’ near him. 
I don’t figure just whether this is because 
he’s got that disease or because he is 4 
American. Then he goes through the 
same motions with Mumps, the sergeailt 
and me and tells the other officer to take 
us on up. We starts out the door, me last. 
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AsI go out he calls to me to ask somethin’ 
and I makes the mistake of goin’ back. 
What a little thing can change the course 
of a man’s life! 

“Before I start out again in come two 
Britishers with a stretcher. 

“You can take this one,” says the 
officer, indicatin’ me, as he hurries out. 

They tell me to get on the stretcher. 
[ says I don’t need a stretcher; I feel 
fine. They say that has nothing to do 
with it. They had orders and orders ain’t 
got nothin’ to do with the way you feel. 

“But,” I says. “I tell you I don’t need 
a stretcher. I ain’t sick any more. I feel 
fine.” One of the Limeys says, “Yank, we 
got orders to take you out on a stretcher 
and orders is orders. Not only that, 
but it’s so seldom we get a chance to 
carry a Yank out on a stretcher we 
ain’t going to miss this one. If you feel 
too good to lie down on that stretcher 
we'll bloomin’ well fix you so you can’t go 
out any other way.” 

So I laid down. I didn’t want no inter- 
national complications. 

They covered me with a sheet and 
carried me out. I heard some of the boys 
expressin’ sympathy for the poor guy 
who had gone West so soon, and wonder- 
in’ who it was. They put me in an ambu- 
lance. We rode. Then they carried me 
again. Finally they put me down and I 
laid there for a while. When I lifted the 
sheet the pall bearers was gone. The 
stretcher was on the floor of what looked 
like the hallway of a hospital. I didn’t 
know where I was, but I figured it must 
be England. 

I wasn’t feelin’ so good as I had been; 
in fact I was gettin’ pretty sick again. 
Afterwhile somebody come and carried 
me in a ward and put me in bed. I felt 
worse and worse. They told me after- 
wards I had the mumps and scarlet fever 
simultaneous, which is a bad way to 
have ’em, I understand. But I was glad, 
in a way, that I had ’em both at the 
same time, even if I had to have a simul- 
taneous case, because it saved a lot of 
time. 

While I was always sorry for poor 
Pneumonia, still if he had only stuck it 
out a few days longer I could of maybe 
had that, too. 

Well, finally they come to the conclu- 
sion I could toddle around by myself, so 
I gets up and walks out in the hall. I 
heard voices. One sounded like an 
American’s. Nobody was in the hallway 
then, and this voice interested me, bein’ 
American. When I turned a corner I 
comes to a door leadin’ into a ward with 
a few patients in it. I goes in and finds 
that American. 

I says, “How are you, buddy? It’s 
certainly good to see a fellow American.” 

“What you doin’ here?” says he. 

I says, “They brought me here on a 
stretcher.” 

He says, “They’ll take you away in a 
box.” 

I says, “But I ain’t sick now.” 

He says, “Don’t (Continued on page 50) 
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worry. You will be. Don’t you know 
where you are?” I says, “England, I 
guess.” 

He says, “Buddy, you got a good 
general idea, but you ain’t up on the 
details. You’re in the smallpox ward of a 
Limey hospital.” 

I didn’t wait for no more. I went for 
the door. But I wasn’t fast enough. There 
was a doctor in a white suit just comin’ 
in. 

“What the hell are you doin’ in here?” 
says he. 

“‘Nothin’,” says I. “I just come to pay 
a friendly call on a fellow countryman. 
I’m goin’ right out now.” 

“Oh,” says he. “Don’t consider it. We 
couldn’t let you go so soon. You'll 
simply have to stay with us a while. We 
couldn’t treat an ally so impolite.” 

And I stayed. For a long time. I had 
a real elegant dose of smallpox. And after 
that diphtheria. The most satisfaction I 
got out of the diphtheria was that all 
the doctors was stumped as to how I got 
it. I was the only case. Colonels and 
majors used to hold conferences over me. 
I felt real proud, but it never even got me 
promotion to a first-class private. 


It’s 


the Giants plenty of close decisions and 
close games. 

Believe me, in those days umpires 
were manhandled. There was one story 
John McGraw used to tell me, about the 
time he was playing with the Baltimore 
Orioles. Tough old Tim Hurst was be- 
hind the plate that day, calling them. 

“There was an opposing rminner on 
first and he started to steal second,” 
McGraw would recall, ‘‘and as he left the 
bag, he spiked Dan Brouthers, our first 
baseman, on the foot. Brouthers retali- 
ated by trying to trip him. But the run- 
ner got away, and when he reached 
second, Heine Reitz tried to block him 
off while Hugh Jennings covered the bag 
for the throw to tag him out. The runner 
evaded Reitz and jumped at Jennings 
feet first, spikes high. Jennings, ducking, 
fell on the runner, knocking him cold. 
And meantime, the opposing batter hit 
Wilbert Robinson, our catcher, over the 
hands with a bat so he couldn’t throw, 
and Rebinson jumped on Tim Hurst’s 
feet with his sharp spikes and shoved his 
big glove into the umpire’s face so he 
couldn’t see the play.” 

And then what happened? 

McGraw would chuckle. ‘Tim Hurst 
knew the answers. He slugged Robinson 
in the belly, called the pitch a foul ball 


Them -As Has Gits 


(Continued from page 49) 


Boy, I was takin’ everything they had 
to offer. And takin’ it, I mean! 

One day while I was conva—conval— 
anyhow, when I was gettin’ well, if you 
know what I mean, I got a yen to go 
down to the town and drink some of this 
Limey ale or somethin’. So I slipped by a 
guard and went. In a “‘pub,”’ as they calls 
‘em over there, I met a guy I had seen 
wanderin’ around the hospital, and he 
was A. W. O. L., too. So we decided to 
dodge the guards together gettin’ back 
to the hospital. 

He wasn’t lookin’ so good and he was 
snifflin’. I asked him how he felt and he 
said not so hot; he thought he was gettin’ 
a little cold. 

On our way back we blame near got 
caught by the guard and just had time 
to duck together under an old tent lyin’ 
on the ground, where we had to stay 
quite a while before we had a chance to 
pass the guard. 

Next day I went around to see him 
and they wouldn’t let me. He was in 
bed with the “flu.” The next Sunday so 
was I. 

There was a English bugler who used 
to blow American Taps every time one of 






’em died in the hospital. He could play it 
beautiful, all right, and he knew it. He 
was always lookin’ for a chance to blow, 
He took quite an interest in me. Every 
time I got a new disease he asked every 
day how I was gettin’ along. That Limey 
bugler finally got so sore at me he 
wouldn’t even say good-bye when I left 
the hospital. 

Before I sailed back to the good old 
U.S. A., I collected 4 few more souvenirs 
in the way of ptomaine poison, an in- 
fected foot, two carbuncles and a bad 
spell of dysentery. I would of had trench 
feet, but they didn’t have no trenches 
in stock at the hospital. 

Then our Navy towed me home and 
somebody kindly handed me a discharge 
at the right moment—when I didn’t have 
no disease, not even cooties. 

Brother, I got everything but a Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross and a G. O. 4s. 
But what chance has a guy for either 
one of them distinctions when he goes 
through the whole war on a sick report? 
If we’d a been fightin’ germs instead of 
Germans I’d of been a bigger hero than 
General Pershing. 

It was a great war, wasn’t it, Buddy? 


Mr. Umpire Now 


(Continued from page 19) 


and sent the opposing runner back to 
first!” 

There were few umpires in the Na- 
tional League in those days who could 
stand up against our Giants. One of them 
was an ex-plumber named Bill “Lord” 
Byron, a rough hombre and, believe it or 
not, a singing poet. 

McGraw would heckle him without 
mercy. Once, playing Cincinnati, Um- 
pire Byron called some awfully raw ones 
on us. McGraw argued with him over 
everything, close strikes, close putouts, 
everything. On one play, with the count 
two and three oa me, I let the crucial 
pitch go by. I thought it was wide and 
low, and was positive it was a walk. 

But Byron screamed, “Strike three! 
Y’r out!” 

I turned on him, and yelled four letter 
words Webster never knew. But Mc- 
Graw came running down from third 
base, and pushed me aside. 

“Let me handle this, Jim.” 

And he did. He verbally attacked By- 
ron, his family, his ancestors. 

Finally, with great deliberation, Byron 
took a watch out of his pocket. “T’ll give 
you sixty seconds to shut up,” he said, 
calmly. 

McGraw grabbed the watch from his 
hands, and bounced it on the home plate, 


smashing it into a hundred pieces. Um- 
pire Byron stood speechless, gasping. 
McGraw kicked the pieces of watch aside 
and grumbled, “‘And you can’t throw me 
out, because I’m leaving.” 

And he left the game. But Umpire 
Byron never reported the incident. Be- 
cause, between us, the next day McGraw 
gave him a gold watch in return. A tough 
guy, McGraw—but a right guy, too. 

Later in the season, Byron discovered 
a method of getting back at our boys. 
Whenever I allowed a third strike to go 
past, and began to protest, Byron would 
interrupt with a ditty: 


You’ll have to learn, Jim, before you're 
older, 

You can’t hit the ball with the bat on your 
shoulder. 


And when Chief Meyers went down 
swinging, Byron would grin from behind 
his mask and chant: 

It cut the middle of the plate, 

And you missed because you swung too 
late. 


Sometimes McGraw came hopping out 
of the dugout, spouting anger at a deci- 
sion, and Umpire Byron would reply: 





John McGraw is very sore 
But I can’t do a thing about it. 
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Then Mathewson, Devore and myself 
would join the Little Napoleon in protest, 
and Byron would adjust his black bow 
tie and retort majestically: 


The multitude is on my back 
But they can’t knock my trolley off the 


track | 


And we couldn’t! 

Last year, Bill 
Byron came out of 
retirement to make 
a criticism of the 
game. He said, “It 
seems to me there 
isn’t enough fight 
in baseball today. 
We always expect- 
ed one good argu- 
ment an afternoon. 
But the lively ball 
and the attitude of 
the modern player 
has changed things, 
I guess. It doesn’t 
look like the same 
game we played 
twenty years ago.” 

There, friends, 
is testimony to support my contention 
that modern umpires are lucky—com- 
pared to the old-timers. 

Another basepath judge who tried to 
squelch us, in the old days, was the 
veteran, Hank O’Day. Just before I 
joined the team, we had a pitcher named 
Luther H. Taylor. Maybe you remember 
him. He was deaf and dumb, yet, through 
courage, became one of the finest hurlers 
in the game. He talked with his hands. 

Whenever O’Day was umpiring, and 
calling them bad, the Giants would send 
Luther Taylor on the field to cuss at 
O’Day. He would call O’Day everything 
under the sun—with his fingers, and the 
umpire couldn’t understand a word. 

But once, this happened: Luther Tay- 
lor stood in front of O’Day, like a game 
cock, wiggling his fingers feverishly. 

Suddenly, O’Day stopped him, took 
off his mask, and started wiggling his own 
fingers, replying in sign language— 

“You can’t call me that, you so-and-so. 
I spent ten weeks learning sign language 
just so I can now have the pleasure of 
fining you $50!” 

After that, Luther Taylor used his 
fingers solely for pitching! 

Since those early days, I have seen 
baseball grow up. Before the World War, 
the best umpires, Billy Evans, Lord 
Byron, Bill Klem, Jack Sheridan and the 
rest, really had their hands full. They 
were the pioneers—and it was one of 
them, Cy Rigler, whe invented the de- 
vice of raising his right hand for a called 
strike to make it easier for the spectators; 
and it was another, Tim Hurst, I believe, 
who first spouted the arbiter’s creed, 
“Just call ’°em fast and walk away tough!” 

And it was the players of the time who 
made an umpire’s life one of misery. Dur- 
ing the 1915 baseball season, I had been 
farmed out to Jersey City. But by 
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“Do you suppose that’s something 
nature gave her or is she trying to 
sneak in something” 


August 29th I was back in big time. And 
that was the season Ty Cobb, in the 
American League, was going berserk. 
After ten years in the game, he was fast 
enough, in 1915, to steal 96 bases—more 
than any whole team in the American or 
National League stole in the entire 1937 
season! But the way he used to steal! 
He’d hit a single. 
Then pilfer second, 
a moment later go 
hooking into third, 
and presently come 
banging home! His 
motto was to come 
into the bag, spikes 
gleaming—and let 
the blood spill 
where it must. He 
upset and rattled 
opposing infields. 
McGraw used to 
say to the Ameri- 
can League catch- 
ers, “Tighten your 
belts, lads, or 
Cobb’ll steal your 


pants: 
It was McGraw’s 


strategy, in those rowdy days, to have us 
sit in the dugout before an important 
game, and while the opposing team 
paraded past, have us all filing our spikes. 

“Sharpen ’em up, lads!’’ he would sing 
out. ““There’s work to be done!” 

Today, the entire picture has changed. 
I’m not saying it’s for better or for worse. 
But I’m positive it’s not as exciting. With 
the sky-rocketing of salaries, and the 
lively ball—with the filtering in of clean- 
cut college lads—the game has become 
more behaved and polite. No more bitter 
rivalries. No more sporting hates. The 
players are pals, discussing golf scores or 
bonds before games. A gang of “hand- 
shakers” and “‘back-patters.” 

And the umpires, too, are weakening. 
Brick Owens runs a flower shop in the 
winter. Cy Pfirman manages a poultry 
store on the side. Red Ormsby, besides 
raising twelve children, makes extra 
dough toiling for a toy company. Charlie 
Moran raises cows in Kentucky. George 
Moriarty writes lush poetry and also 
gives lectures. Ernie Quigley fattens hogs 
for the market. And the last straw, 
George Barr conducts, in Hot Springs, a 
School of Baseball Umpiring—teaching, 
I presume, diamond etiquette and proper 
diction! 

Once in a while there are flashes of the 
old time feuds, and quick angers, and 
raw humor—and thrills. I got a big 
laugh out of the boys on the Los Angeles 
baseball club a few years ago. The city 
of Los Angeles had just passed a new law 
ordering blind men to walk with white 
canes so that motorists could distinguish 
them. The day after the law was passed, 
Umpire Babe Pinelli opened his locker— 
and ten white canes fell out! 

Occasionally, too, some new rookie 
from Texas, with hair on his chest, forgets 
his table manners (Continued on page 52) 
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I?s Mr. Umpire Now 


and socks an umpire on the chin. And 
sometimes, again, umpires like Clarence 
Rowland have to hide in the dressing 
room to evade irate players and fans. 

Mostly, modern umpires get their ex- 
citement from ducking the ball or 
adjectives. Even now, I confess, the job 
of supreme-courting baseball close-ones 
is no picnic. 

“If a foul tip ever smacks you in the 
mask,” George Barr has said, “you will 
feel you have been riding bareback on a 
bucking bronc for eighty-three miles!” 

Moreover, the average umpire has to 
make about 300 decisions a game, and 
forty percent of them close ones. I realize 
that’s difficult. No matter what you call a 
pitch, the mob is down on you. Ed 
Walsh, the spitball genius who used to be 
with the White Sox and who pitched a 
record number of 66 games and 464 
innings in 1908, turned umpire for a 
season—and quit. “It’s all jeers and no 
cheers, Jim,” he told me. 

And besides, aside from the profession 
of undertaking, umpiring is the loneliest 
business on earth. Umpires must live 
alone 175 days of the year. They can’t 
mingle with players. 


(Continued from page 51) 


In one respect, however, have I found 
the old-time bluecoats and the umpires 
of today the same. They’re all honest. 
Bill Klem, who called them for over 
thirty years, used to confess—“I might 
see the play wrong, but I never call it 
wrong, because—”’ and he would pound 
his heart—‘‘they’re always right here!” 

I remember, about the time I was 
playing football for Carlisle, the Giants 
and Cubs were battling for the bunting, 
and a Manhattan gambler approached 
Jim Johnstone, the umpire, and offered 
him a fortune to give the Giants all close 
decisions. Johnstone punched the gambler 
on the nose, kicked him out of his room— 
and told the press, later, ‘“‘If baseball has 
come to this, I’ll resign.” 

Anyway, with most of the ball stars 
making Western movies these days, and 
having socials together, and with um- 
pires going to school, and in their spare 
time selling toys and flowers, the game 
of baseball isn’t the game I knew. 

It’ll always be the National Game. 
It’ll always be tops with me, and with 
everyone—and I'll be at my radio, or in 
the park, just like you, on the April after- 
noon of this year when a much-maligned, 


lonely gentleman with a duster bellows, 
“Play ball!” 

I’ll enjoy it—but I’ll insist, still, that 
it’s not the same game we used to play, 
when I was shagging high ones in the out- 
field for the Giants. I must be old- 
fashioned, or a little rough, even to this 
day, or a sadist. 

But I know that, in my opinions, I’m 
not alone. 

I’m thinking of old tough Bill Guthrie, 
the American League umpire. I recall 
someone asking him once if it was hard to 
make a decision on close plays, and he 
replied, “There ain’t no close plays, 
mister. They’re either this or that.” 

Anyway, back some fifteen years ago 
when Ban Johnson was mentor of the 
American League, he fired Bill Guthrie, 
The game had become polite. And Bill 
Guthrie, uninhibited, was still old school. 

“I’m firing you, because you’re not a 
gentleman,” explained Ban Johnson. 

To which the inimitable Bill Guthrie 
replied, “Imagine that! Me no gentleman! 
Say, no gentleman would ever be an 
umpire, would he?” 

No, Bill, not in the old days. Times have 
changed. They say Mister Umpire now. 


[P’m Glad ['m Home 


(Continued from page 9) 


turned up on meeting nights and did his 
part, even if only in the backslapping and 
horseplay; and his gardener or chauffeur 
was on absolutely equa] terms with him. 
The French veterans, all six million of 
them, were, before the present war, so 
divided in their political allegiances (or 
lack of them), and of course their ages, 
that a gathering such as one of ours was a 
social and economic impossibility. It was 
only in regimental reunions, of small 
groups who had regional and other ties, 
that you found anything approaching 
what we may proudly call the Legion 
spirit. 

As for Fascist Italy, the all-dominant 
party, and its Dopolavoro or recreational 
branch, had pretty thoroughly licked 
any ex-service feeling, any post-war 
democracy among the men who had 
“stumbled over the Grappa side” to- 
gether, to misquote a bit my good friend 
Ernie Hemingway. The same condition 
finally prevailed in Nazi Germany; 
though in Hitler’s first year in power I 
can remember some epic Bierabenden 
when all the old songs were trolled out, 
when belch echoed unto belch, and when 
even a lone visiting Yank was not only 
pn to join in, but to sport his 

gion button and his Purple Heart 
among all the Iron Crosses. However, 


I noted that the majors, colonels, let 
alone the generals, fought shy of all 
those gatherings. And I have yet to see 
a Legion gang, in an informal session, 
click heels for anybody. .. . 

The easy informality of life in a typical 
American office was another revelation 
to me. Though the newspaper bureaus I 
had worked in on the Continent had all 
been American-run, at least a veneer of 
the customs of the country was bound to 
creep into the manners of each of them— 
if only to conform to the practices of the 
foreigners who surrounded us. By that I 
don’t mean to say that there isn’t dis- 
cipline in an American newspaper outfit— 
in fact, there’s no place where there’s 
more outside the Army—but in a good 
one it is well concealed, and the outward 
appearance is that of congenial, coépera- 
tive teamwork, rather than that of orders 
and obeying. 

For example, long as I have known my 
present bosses, it is only in the last six 
months that I have really got used to 
calling them Frank and Guy. I’ve known 
them as such for something well over 
twenty years; yet the inhibitions brought 
on by hearing people called Herr Direk- 
tor, Monsieur le Directeur, and—this is 
fact! — Illustrissimo (Most Illustrious) 
Direttore in Italy, had all but left their 


marks on me. Why, when I first came 
back, I found myself automatically 
standing up when the boss came in— 
until I got a quick cold shower of re- 
Americanization with his ‘“Siddowa, 
Saluting Demon! Think you’re still in the 
Army?” 

Moreover, there’s none of that hateful 
British distinction between “seniors” 
and “juniors” in an American shop, as 
far as I can find; and by shop, thanks 
to my wanderings about on news stories 
and other things, I include banks, factor- 
ies, advertising and law offices. Of course 
there’s rightful deference to a senior 
partner, and so forth, when it’s due to 
age and experience, on this side of the 
water. But if the American boss happens 
to be a contemporary, or a near one, 
there’s always a seat beside him at a res- 
taurant table, or elbow room beside himat 
a mahogany bench; and neither does he 
lose face nor are you accused of boot- 
licking if you sit or stand alongside him. 

Another thing I couldn’t understand 
on coming back was the apparent abso- 
lute equality of the sexes in office life, 
coupled with the independence and ab 
sence from unwanted masculine annoy- 
ance which the working woman here et- 
joys. I still remember with a chuckle 
the brainstorm which a benevolent old 
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bachelor, then chief of foreign service 
of one of our largest American agencies 
for which I worked for nine years, had 
when he solemnly proposed that a certain 
eee , daughter of a retired 
U.S. admiral, with a real flair for writing 
and the finest social connections, be sent 
over as a “regular staffer” to our bureau 
in, shall we say, a certain highly-Latin 
capital city. 

To this day I can see before me my 
wise old bureau chief’s cabled reply: 

SMITH—AGREEABLEST WEL- 
COME MISS OUR FAMILY 
UPON TWO CONDITIONS FIRST 
yoU INDUCE NEWS AGENCY 
WHEREIN OUR OFFICE LOCATED 
TO INSTALL DECENT UPTODATE 
QUOTE POWDER ROOM UNQUOTE 
COST APPROXIMATING THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS COMMA SECOND 
yOU ASSIGN HUSKY YOUNG COL- 
LEGEBRED EX-FOOTBALLER AS 
ADDITIONAL STAFFER ESCORT 
REE ge HOMEWARD EVERY 
EVENING TO PROTECT HER EX- 
AMOROUS LOCAL SWAINS WITH 
PINCHING PROPENSITIES. 

ae .., it is hardly neces- 
sary to add, never did quite get overseas 
to that particular bureau! And probably 
still wonders why not... . 

In short, over here, a working woman, 
in the newspaper business or any other, 
isrespected as such. With rare exceptions, 
say in England and Calvinistic Switzer- 
land, and to a lesser extent in Germany, 
she’s fiercely resented, unless she’s pretty 
and knows it... . 

You salesmen, solicitors, agents, what- 
ever you are in civil life (gee, I almost 
said reporters!) simply can never realize 
what acinch it isover here toget totheguy 
you want to see or sell. Oh, yes, I can 
hear your tummyache from here about 
those snooty receptionists with their 
Wellesley accents and all that, but you 
don’t know the half of it, brethren! 
“Write us a lettah about it,” is the British 
answer. “‘Mister, the President never 
receives journalists,” is the French. ‘“The 
Herrminister is very busy, but if you can 
stay on in Berlin a couple of weeks he 
may be able to see you,”’ is the German. 
“Won’t somebody else do just as well?” 
is universal, but particularly Balkan. 
And, of course, domani (tomorrow) is the 
Italian, just as mafiana is the Spanish. 
Yes, even under men who are otherwise 
highly efficient dictators! 

Whereas over here, in contrast to over 
there, you generally get in, and on the 
same day, with a minimum of fuss and 
ceremony. And you don’t have to step 
into your striped panties and your “city 
suit,” and spats and lacquered shoes to 
get by the doorman. Any good honest 
set of tweeds, or dark blue, or gray, or 
even a racetrack ensemble, will get you 
by, provided you have the shave, and 
the shine, and—but I’m not advertising 
dentifrices—the breath to go with it all. 

In fact, in that span of years between 
Ig2t and 1936, the only European big 
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shot whom I was able to talk to on the 
telephone, personally, was the late Cardi- 
nal Cerretti. But then, he had eight years 
of training in the Apostolic Delegate’s 
office in Washington, D. C., and a post- 
graduate course, while Papal nuncio in 
Paris, of attending innumerable stag 
parties given by our late grand old Am- 
bassador Myron T. Herrick. . . . 

And in Washington? If you have to go 
to the Executive Offices, on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, all you have to do is to state 
your business, look sober, and you’re 
ushered right in by the White House 
cop. In any European capital—and I’ve 
done my stuff in eight—you’d be chal- 
lenged by the sentry, he’d send for the 
corporal of the guard, who’d call out the 
sergeant of the guard, who would rout 
out the officer of the day, no matter what 
your credentials. And that doesn’t apply 
to foreigners alone; it goes for natives 
as well. Even more so! 

So much for the way you earn your 
living, if you’re in one of the categories 
I’ve just named, over here as compared 
to the old countries. Now comes the all- 
important question of how much you are 
able to retain of what you earn, once Mr. 
Whiskers gets through frisking you. Do 
you gripe about a four percent Federal 
income tax, after your family deduction, 
and the other things you’re allowed to 
charge off? You big sissy! Even before 
the present unpleasantness, your French 
counterpart was forking over some 30 
percent of his net income to the govern- 
ment, your British counterpart an equal 
amount (it’ll be 37% percent by the 
time this article appears in print), and 
your German and Italian—wow! What 
they don’t take out of those poor blight- 
ers in direct and indirect taxes, they take 
in obligatory nazi or black shirt party 
dues, forced charity collections (in 
America you can charge your charities 
off on your income tax forms but over 
there, no dice), and a host of little an- 
noyance contributions. Why, the thing 
got so bad in France that young working 
couples were preferably living in sin 
rather than go before Monsieur Le 
Maire, get legally wed, and be soaked on 
their collective earnings as man and wife! 

You think your personal exemptions 
aren’t generous enough, eh? Well, over 
in England, to take only one instance, 
little telegraph messengers and switch- 
board operators, 16 years old, who draw 
down $10 a week, are all kicking in to 
pay for dreadnoughts, destroyers, Buck- 
ingham Palace, and viceroys of India. 
And there’s no escaping a British tax 
collector. I know! 

Yes, Maginot Lines and the things 
that implement and supplement them 
cost a lot of money. Why, even in gallant, 
peaceful little Switzerland, where I 
worked for over a year and a half, all told, 
in a country with a population the size 
of Massachusetts, (4,000,000) the income 
tax ran to a good 4o percent. And, just 
to rub it in, there was an added “military 
tax” (no time to (Continued on page 54) 
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joke about the Swiss navy) of $60 a year. 
To say nothing of the high exchange and 
consequent high cost of living, where even 
the simplest kind of meal would gobble up 
all of a dollar, plus tax. 

As for the poorer countries, like that 
delightful little Graustark which is Bul- 
garia, and what was once Poland, the 
mathematical upkeep of the armament 
machine (I’m talking of pre-September, 
1939), was enough to stagger Einstein. 
You parents (I’m not one, unfortunately) 
can figure this out: You take the free 
education of your youngsters through 
high school, and even through state 
universities, for granted. Poor Poland, 
because of her menacing neighbors to 
the east and the west, could spend so 
little on her educational system that she 
had to condemn a full third of her rising 
generation to perpetual illiteracy! 

Gentlemen taxpayers, you can be duly 
thankful that your immediate neighbors 
are Canada and Mexico! 

Think I’m getting too serious? Well, if 
you’d been mulcted the way I have been, 
for the dubious privilege of working all 
those years in foreign parts and support- 
ing foreign governments, perhaps you 
might also be. But while I’m on it, let me 
air two pet anti-European peeves of mine 
—the tip, and the monocle. 

Now I don’t object to tipping for good, 
honest, loyal, ungrudging services ren- 
dered. In fact, I enjoy it—when I have 
the wherewithal. But when I first came 
back here four years agone, it was all I 
could do to restrain myself from slipping 
a couple of lire or francs or fifty pfennigs 
or a dime to the elevator man who 
whisked me up to the 52d floor (I some- 
times thought I should tip him more 
because of the altitude). Sure, you do it in 
Continental hotels, which have six or 
seven floors! And it has taken me until 
this day to learn the iniquity of the hat- 
check concession in big cities .. . But, and 
a great big but, when you are invited toa 
friend’s home, do the servants expect you 
to hand over the equivalent of forty cents 
to rescue your wardrobe at the end 
of the evening? Well, they used to do 
it in Berlin, while people could still 
entertain! One mark per person! 

As for the monocle, the less said 
the better. It’s a necessary adorn- 
ment to the faces of the British and 
German aristocracy; but in the 
mobile features of Latins it has al- 
ways struck me with unholy inward 
derision. The way Latins have to use 
all their facial muscles in talking, let 
alone their arms and feet, it’s a 
wonder any of them can still retain 
those glassy monstrosities. That’s 
why it’s such a comfort to travel the 
l@igth and breadth of this land (ex- 
cept of course New York and Wash- 
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ton), without seeing one. It would be as 
out of place as a cane in Kansas—and 
long may it stay so! 

The same goes for the “‘particules”’ that 
go with monocles—the vons, the de’s, and 
the dellas, prefixed to an otherwise he- 
man’s name. After all those years of Lord 
Soandso, Herr Graf, Monsieur le Comte, 
Your Majesty, Your Royal Highness, 
Your Serene Highness, and what have 
you, I’m slowly but surely beginning to 
r-discover that Mister is a pretty good 
old title. I’ve actually gotten to the point 
where I never pull a “Your Excellency” 
on a State Governor (or a Bishop), unless 
I know him well enough for him to know 
I’m kidding him. It used to send me into 
hysterics when the students of the Uni- 
versity of Rome referred to WNosiro 
Rettore Magnifico—Our Magnificent Rec- 
tor; honest, that’s his correct title! Hell, 
over here he’s Prexy! 

Which, gentlemen Legionnaires, brings 
me to the dulcet subject of democracy— 
with a small d. 

Though I had “covered’’ three rousing 
French political campaigns, and one joke 
electoral pushover each in Italy and Ger- 
many, I found that the presidential race 
of four years ago over here was a peren- 
nial surprise and delight. (Remember, my 
last had been in 1920; and then, as a 
resident of the District of Columbia, I 
didn’t get any fun out of it, not having a 
vote.) Although I couldn’t take any 
active part in the 1936 show, having 
come home too late to get registered, I 
reveled in the radio exchanges every 
night, in the rallies I attended, and above 
all in the glorious give-and-take in the 
newspapers. But the thing that struck 
me most was that when it was all over, 
Alf Landon sent his congratulations to 
FDR, and FDR courteously thanked 
him—and my Republican friends not 
only didn’t wince at Maine and Vermont 
wisecracks, but actually made them up 
themselves! You all took it the way you 
do when your beaten ’varsity gives the 
“long cheer” for the winning eleven. To 






me, evil old expatriate, it was a revelation 
and a joy. 

A brief cutback to the French presi- 
dential election of 1931, five years before 
the Roosevelt-Landon contest. As you 
know, those affairs are settled in one day, 
out in the old palace at Versailles, by the 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies, and 
not by the whole electorate. Well, grand 
old Monsieur Doumer, a year later to be 
foully murdered by a Russian degenerate, 
won out handsomely over the famous 
Aristide Briand; but before he did there 
was one of the toughest, meanest, most 
vindictive short campaigns I have ever 
witnessed. In thinking over the after- 
math of November, 1936, here in “the 
States,” I cannot help but recall what 
little Jean Chiappe, then the doughty 
prefect of the Paris police, said in my 
hearing: 

“God be thanked, Briand wasn’t 
elected! Because if he had been, my men 
could never have brought him back to 
Paris alive!” 

I harked back to another election day, 
in Italy, in the late twenties. Mussolini 
had presented, for the entire country of 
40,000,000 to vote on, a list of 400 depu- 
ties, with himself at the head—to be 
accepted or rejected as a whole. I will say 
that he made a pretty good regional dis- 
tribution, that the 400 were fairly repre- 
sentative of all sections of Italy; but they 
all belonged to the same party, and there 
was no way of splitting the ticket, of 
crossing out, or writing in. Of course, the 
Italian voter was assured absolute secrecy 
of the ballot, closed booths and all that; 
but a certain low Scots journalist friend 
of mine found out that you could read the 
yesses and the noes quite easily through 
the transparent envelopes! The result was 
that when the overwhelmingly pro- 
Fascist returns came rolling in, a hurry 
call was put through to Milan, birthplace 
of the Mussolini movement, instructing 
the ward-heelers, “For heaven’s sake, tell 
about 20,000 of the black shirts to vote 
NO! It’s beginning to lock too darned 
raw—even to Italians!” 

About the same thing happened in 
Germany, at the Kolossal “Ja” or 
Yes election of (don’t laugh!) Armis- 
tice Day of 1933, or rather Novem- 
ber 12, the Sunday following. Storm 
Troopers swarmed into every apart- 
ment house in Berlin, using, er, moral 











“Auntie—you look grand with 
your hair up!” 





suasion on all the tenants, male and 
female, to get out and vote, and col- 
lect their little button-hole badges 
with the fateful “Ja” on them. I got 
some very black looks when I 
promenaded down Unter den Linden 
with what you might call a virgia 
coat-lapel. One particularly trucu- 
lent young Brown Shirt stopped me, 
scowlingly—you see, with the horn- 
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rimmed glasses and the placid open face, 
[ really did look like a dumb German 
burgher—and at first refused to believe 
my excuse: “I’m an American, and an ex- 
service man, and you certainly don’t 
want me to vote!” 

All these things I pondered on. And the 
more I got re-inoculated with the demo- 
cratic serum, the more I was convinced 
there was something in it. The Con- 
gressional elections of 1938 confirmed me 
even more in that belief. But the payoff 
came when FDR, in making up his dele- 
gation for the all-important Pan-Ameri- 
can conference at Lima, Peru, in late ’38, 
gave a place of honor to Alf Landon. Not 
only that, but Alf, good American, good 
soldier, accepted to play second fiddle to 
Cordell Hull, went down there to South 
America, and made a host of friends for 
us; and thereby taught a lesson to the 
whole world, that a defeated candidate for 
the United States presidency not only 
does not fear exile, the firing squad, or the 
headsman’s axe, but can actually gladly 
serve his country in its relations with 
foreign powers, and feel no humiliation 
over so doing, but actually gain prestige. 

Another brief cutback—to Italy, to 
Rome, in early winter of 1929. Lauro de 
Bosis, the anti-Fascist aviator, had made 
his famous flight over the Eternal City, 
scattering opposition pamphlets, and he 
had been aided by a number of fellow- 
believers within the country itself. In the 
midst of all the hubbub, I found myself a 
guest at a wedding breakfast, seated 
alongside a charming, cultivated, witty 
Italian newspaperman, Renzo Rendi, who 
quite unbeknownst to me was one of the 
conspirators. Now what Rendi did was no 
more than Jim Farley did in 1932, no 
more than Johnnie Hamilton, my old 
Andover school-mate, is new doing— 
saying what he thought of the party in 
power by all possible means. But what 
did Renzo get for it? Fifteen years in 
prison! 

But let’s get back to these United 


States. Let’s cut out all the self-made- - 


man stuff, because if ever there were two 
self-made men, Mussolini and Hitler go 
to the head of the class. But, under their 
systems, could a Frankfurter become a 


justice of the Supreme Court, could a 
Brandeis have served on it as long as he 
did, could even the late grand little Mr. 
Justice Holmes, in spite of his dis- 
tinguished Boston progenitor, have hung 
on long, with all his dissenting opinions? 

I will say this for France, that Dala- 
dier, son of a Provencal baker, can rise to 
the really highest office in the land, even 
as old Ferd Foch, son of a very minor 
civil servant, became a marshal of France 
and artisan of a brief-lived victory; and 
a presiding judge of the highest court 
bore the once hated name of Dreyfus. 
And there are startling examples in 
British history—Disraeli, Lloyd George, 
Ramsay MacDonald, and Arthur Hen- 


derson, to name only a few—which would | , 
seem to prove that democracy does after | 


all assert itself over there. But for every 
one of those who have risen from the 
lowest rungs to the topmost, this country 


can produce not ten, but twenty. And | 
though I am no blind believer in the in- | 
failibility of the Goddess of Elections, | 
each campaign year does bring to the sur- | 


face a whole crop of new, potential 


leaders who, regardless of party labels, | 


can be depended on to serve their com- 
mon country unselfishly. 

It’s time to quit being solemn. Soon 
after getting established in New York, I 
found I had to make a business trip to 
my old Nutmeg State. I was all packed 
and at the foot of the stairs, headed for 
Grand Central Station, when a flying 
Valkyrie caught up with me. 

“Boz!” she exclaimed, breathlessly, 
“there iss your passport! Haf you got time 
to pass by the Connecticut consulate to 
get your visum?” 

“That’s all right, Liebchen,” I count- 
ered, not wishing to disillusion her. “I’ve 
taken the milk-train back from New York 
to New Haven so many times between 
1910 and 1914 that I’m sure all the old 
conductors, brakemen, and’’—to keep up 
the act—‘frontier guards and customs 
men know me!” 

Gentlemen of the Legion, Sons of the 
Legion, and (though you don’t at all 
approve of me) Ladies of the Auxiliary, I 
believe in the United States of America! 
And I’m glad I’m home! 


Barbs for the Memory 
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hair surging toward me through the 
waves. That homely mug was strange to 
me, but next to ma’s back home I thought 
it was the sweetest I’d ever seen. 

“The swimmin’ Marine stranger towed 
me to shore. I gasped my thanks to him. 
After all, he’d saved my life. He left. We 
never saw each other again. I wonder .. .”’ 

“Say, mister,” one of the group inter- 
Tupted, “did that guy who towed you 
back to shore get his shoulder cut on the 
barbed wire when he was getting you 
untangled?” 
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“Why, yes, I believe he did. But how 
did you know that?” Brainerd replied. 

“Well, buddy, I'll show you. I’d 
almost forgotten about it!” And Orloff 
Joseph Miller, once private first class, Q 
Battalion, 103d U. S. Marines, rolled 
up his sleeve and exhibited a lot of 
scars. 

Brainerd patted them tenderly. Every- 
one was sort of quiet for a minute. 

Then: “Well, it was about all off for 
Orville ’til Orloff came along,” someone 
wisecracked. 
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“The POWER of that 
Kleanbore Hi-Speed .22 put that 
mountain lion down to stay!“ 


“T WAS OUT after marmots with my new 

Remington Scoremaster and a box of 
Kleanbore* Hi-Speed* .22’s. Coming over 
a ridge I suddenly saw the tawny hide of 
a huge mountain lion, crouched over the 
body of one of our sheep. We'd been hunt- 
ing that killer for weeks! 

“Before I knew what I was doing, I let 
fly at him. That lion went down and stayed 
down! I'd always known those .22’s had a 
terrific wallop—but after that experience 
I'll never shoot any other .22 than Klean- 
bore Hi-Speed!” 

For highest speed and terrific smash— 
shoot KLEANBORE* HI-SPEED* .22's 
We don’t recommend that you hunt mountain 
lions with any .22 rimfire ammunition, even 
one as powerful as Kleanbore Hi-Speed .22 
hollow point. But the power that can bring 
down a mountain lion makes this ammunition 
exceptionally effective for small game, pests 
and vermin. “Kleanbore” Hi-Speed .22’s de- 
velop more power at 100 yards than ordinary 
.22’s at the muzzle! Write Remington Arms 
Co., Inc., Dept. 1-J., Bridgeport, Conn., for 
interesting free literature on Remington .22 

rimfire ammunition. 


point bullet on Reming- 
ton .22 rimfire ammuni- 
tion is designed to give 
the maximum effective ex- 
pansion, The picture (left) 
shows a cross-section of 
one of these bullets, and 
the whole bullet before 
and after impact. 


#*"Kleanbore”’ and ** Hi-Speed"’ are Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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Barbers find it marvelous for 
softening beard—for soothing skin 


@ If you havea tough beard or sensitive skin, try the 
new shaving trick used by more and more barbers in 
better shops! They know the way to soften beards 
and protect tender skin! Just apply a little Medicated 
Noxzema before lathering—or use Noxzema alone 
as a latherless shave. Notice the amazing difference. 
~ razor pull! No smarting, irritation! And how cool 
and comfortable your skin feels. Don’t 
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KEEPING AMERICA 
AMERICAN 


Here’s a digest-sized booklet containing re- 
prints of ten stirring Americanism articles 
written by outstanding men which appeared 
in The American Legion Magazine in 1939. 


Legion Posts can acquaint community lead- 
ers who are non-Legionnaires with our 
Americanism sentiments by presenting them 
with a copy of this attractive and interest- 
ing gold-covered booklet. 

Your local churchmen, your school princi- 
pals, your newspaper editors, your leading 
citizens in every walk of life who are not 
privileged to belong to our organization 
- receive this valuable work from your 

ost. 


They are free. Our supply is limited. Send 
for a copy while they last. 
FRED L. MAGUIRE 
Advertising Director 


The American Legion Magazine 
15 West 48 St., New York, N. Y. 
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yee You in September 
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movies you’ve seen, your family gossip 
and the daily newspaper in your town 
ever since your childhood. But I would 
remind you that, from Portland, Oregon, 
and Seattle, down the coast—from the 
Gulf ports up the coast to Portland, 
Maine—this is one convention city to 
which you may come by sea or airline, 
by rail or bus or highway. And however 
you choose to come, you will surely be 
thrilled with interest long before you 
sail across Massachusetts Bay to one of 
America’s most beautiful island-dotted 
harbors or roll serenely down the deep- 
shaded promenade of Commonwealth 
Avenue to glimpse the Charles River 
Basin, the Public Gardens and the Golden 
Dome on Beacon Hill. 


WOULD remind you that Boston’s 

hotels are numerous and conveniently 
distributed. Some of the newest and best 
are but a few minutes’ distance from the 
older downtown points of interest clus- 
tered about the great department stores, 
theaters and State Street. Some of them 
are within strolling distance of all the 
things that have made Boston’s Back 
Bay famous. None of them are far apart, 
for Boston is a city close-set in the midst 
of cities—and all the New England 
States may be spanned by a comfortable 
day’s motoring, from Connecticut’s Man- 
hattan suburbs to the White Mountains 
at the top of New Hampshire. And at the 
Hub of it all is Boston! 

I would remind you, too, it is one thing 
to read about Paul Revere’s Ride and 
quite another to visit the home where he 
actually lived, the Old North Church 
tower where his signal lanterns were 
hung and the home of Longfellow— 
“Listen, my children, and you shall 
hear.” 

Bunker Hill becomes a personal experi- 
ence, when you stand where Daniel 
Webster stood to dedicate the monument 


—when you look off there where the Red- 
coats advanced in solid ranks and a thip 
line of neighbor-patriots passed that calm 
order down the barrier: “Don’t fire until 
you see the whites of their eyes.” 

How can a soldier—or a soldier’s son— 
forget the moment, thirty minutes’ 
drive from town, when he stood alone 
with his thoughts and a bronze Minute 
Man on Lexington Green? Hark! 1775! 
“If they mean to have war, let it begin 
here!” 

And how history comes alive—how 
the echoes ring for one who, five miles 
farther on, stands on the very Concord 
Bridge, where “the embattled farmers 
stood and fired the shot heard ’round 
the world!” 

But don’t forget the beaches round- 
about, the shore dinners, the right clubs, 
the reunion with war comrades and the 
fun! Next September, when Boston’s 
gala program for your entertainment is 
complete, all we’ll need to make the 1940 
National Convention an exultant cele- 
bration of peace-in-our-time for America, 
will be you and your wife and 100,000 
others. 

I promise you this historic old city 
of Boston will join with you and renew 
its youth with the songs and doughboy 
banter that have always marked the 
fighting men of Uncle Sam as the happi- 
est legions in the world. 

Bring on that slogan of yours, “Keep 
Out and Keep Ready.” It has already 
heartened and rallied the people of the 
nation. Bring the sons and daughters 
of the Legion—those maturing boys and 
girls who are destined to give America 
the clearest heritage of the love, loyalty 
and devotion to the U.S.A. that spurred 
your youthful idealism to action in 1917. 
That’s the sort of American Youth Con- 
gress we’d like to see in Boston! 

And so it’s Boston-next-September! 
Boston by sea, air, rail and highway! 


House and Home 
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first group of rescue workers, quietly and 


| efficiently, and again proved that any 


well-organized Post is prepared to act 
when action is called for. 

Jack R. C. Cann, editor of the Detroit 
(Michigan) Legion News, was on his way 
to the deep South for a brief vacation 
when the tornado struck Albany. He 
hurried to the scene and his report of the 
splendid work accomplished by Albany 
Post and Legionnaires from neighboring 
towns was the first to reach National 
Headquarters and the magazine editorial 
offices. 

“Commander Max A. Sheppard called 


for the assistance of the three hundred 
members of Albany Post, by short wave 
radio transmitter, telephone and messen- 
ger,” says Editor Cann. “They turned 
out promptly, as did Legionnaires from 
the nearby towns of Americus, Camilla, 
Dawson and Thomasville. Major Mc 
Cauley, who commanded the Post last 
year and who is an officer in the National 
Guard, established headquarters and set 
up field kitchens to provide food for both 
the destitute and workers. 

“Members of the Legion aided in the 
rescue work, worked with the Red Cros 
in establishing relief headquarters, acted 
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Sons of the Legion? No, these are Legion Dads who are 
affiliated with J. Burt Pratt Post, Virginia, Minnesota 


a patrols in the devastated area, did 
traffic work with the State Police and 
National Guardsmen—in fact did all the 
things the Legion has always done in such 
atime of need. The local Red Cross 
Chapter and the Legion worked together 
like a well-matched team. I left Albany, 
again proud of the Legion—proud of its 
community spirit, proud of its ability to 
take immediate hold of a situation when 
the need arises, and proud of its ability 
to work under discipline.” 


Legion Plaza 


“ AS AN example of what considerable 

energy, an idea and coéperation on 
the part of many will do, Hastings today 
has Legion Plaza on Broadway, near 
Farragut Square, to which it proudly 
may point,” says the Hastings (New 
York) News. “‘A few months ago this neat 
little plaza was a badly jumbled island of 
littered waste. Admiral Farragut Post, 
The American Legion, became interested 
inthis unkempt area and decided to wash 
its face and slick its hair. It takes no keen 
observer to note that the organization 
has made a fine job of it and no excess 
amount of magnanimity to extend com- 
mendation now that the task is com- 
pleted. . To the Legionnaires of 
Hastings the News bestows the award as 
the local organization having done the 
most constructive single civic job of any 
organization in 1939.” 

That’s praise indeed, and every bit de- 
served, but the editorial quoted does not 
tell all of the story. There was another 
idea not mentioned. At the ceremony of 
dedicating Legion Piaza to the service of 
the public, a bronze plaque mounted on a 
great boulder was unveiled by Miss Ann 
Dannenberg, daughter of Vice Com- 
mander Thelma Dannenberg, assisted 
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by members of Admiral Farragut Squad- 
ron, Sons of the Legion. The plaque bore 
the inscription, “Dedicated to those 
valiant women who made the greater 
sacrifice during the World War—our 
mothers.” 


Legion Dads 


“F WANT you to meet Post No. 1, 

Dads of The American Legion, 
affiliated with J. Burt Pratt Post, Vir- 
ginia, Minnesota,” writes Commander 
Floyd F. Whiting. “To the best of my 
knowledge this is the pioneer organiza- 
tion. The formation of the Legion Dads 
group was proposed in 1935 by Legion- 
naire J. G. Milroy, Jr., who, together 
with a committee composed of K. J. 
Hayes, Elmer Hane, F. F. Whiting and 
Mark Elliott, worked out the details of 
the organization. 

“The dads, all of whom are fathers of 
members of our Post, have their own 
regular meetings, their membership cards 
and lapel buttons, are allowed full use of 
our club rooms and are welcome at our 
Post gatherings. A father and son ban- 
quet is held each year when the Dads are 
the guests of honor. The group picture, 
appearing at top of page does not in- 
clude the full membership, but those 
shown, reading from left to right, are: 
First row, J. G. Milroy, Sr., Joel Lavin, 
Peter O. Johnson, Joseph Karl, Andrew 
Beystrom, Elmer Matheson and J. H. 
Fleming; second row, Adolph Johnson, 
Severin Dahl, E. P. Bauer, A. F. Thayer, 
William Luke, Sr., Ernest Sigel and 
Harry Solberg; third row, John Erickson, 
J. S. Crellin, G. A. Lackens, R. Mar- 
conette, and Martin Nelson. Eleven 
members of this group have passed on 
since the organization was perfected five 
years ago.” Boyp B. STuTLeR 





Irs sprinc! Don’t wait for the hiss 
and boil of an overheated radiator. 
Remove anti-freeze and clean out the 
rust, scale, sludge and sediment that 
have accumulated in the cooling sys- 
tem all winter. You can do the job 
yourself — quickly and thoroughly. 
Just use 10c worth of Sani-Flush (25c 
for the largest truck or tractor). 

If you prefer, ask your service sta- 
tion to do the job for you. Insist on 
Sani-Flush. It cannot injure motor or 
fittings. You'll find Sani-Flush in most 
bathrooms for Cleaning toilets. See di- 
rections on the can. Sold by grocery, 
drug, hardware, and 5-and-10c stores. 
10c and 25c sizes. The Hygienic Prod- 
ucts Company, Canton, Ohio. 
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If you now earn less than $50 a week, let us 
tell you how we have helped hundreds of in- 
7 experienced men start making really big 
money. Let us explain our easy plan that 
starts you handling big profit line of nation- 

ally advertised 5c-10c goods — 260 products. Y: 
show storek how increase 
ts up to 80% and compete with chains. 
of capital hold you back. Write today. 
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acids and nous waste out of the . They help 
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If the 15 miles of kidney tubes and filters don’t 
work well, poisonous waste matter stays in the blood. 
These poisons may start nagging backaches, rheu- 
matic pains, loss of pep and energy, getting up nights. 
i —— under the eyes, h “ Res an 

zziness. Frequent or scanty passages with smarting 
and burning sometimes shows there is something 
wrong with your kidneys or bladder, 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 
give happy relief and will help the 15 miles of kidney 
won . ae poisonous waste from the blood. Get 

oan's Pills. 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
January 31, 1940 


Assets 


DOP Re $ 884,551.32 
47,478.26 
. 87,034.26 
. 1,972,937.00 


207,031.87 
122,597.64 


Cash on hand and on deposit. . 
Notes and accounts receivable............ 
Inventories. . = 
Invested funds 
Permanent investments: 
Overseas Graves Decoration Trust Fund . 
Office building, Washington, D. C. less 
depreciation 
Furniture, fixtures and equipment, 
depreciation 


pe ee ee Pe ae re 20;472.51 
$3,375,295.38 


Liabilities, Deferred Revenue and 


Net Worth 
——_—_—$$—$—$$ 
+ $ 71,598.73 
31,952.40 
543,862.11 


207,031.87 





Current liabilities “ae 
Funds restricted as to use 
Deferred revenue............. 
Permanent trust: 

Overseas Graves Decoration Trust Fund. 
Net Worth: 

Restricted capital $1,926,607.35 

Unrestricted capital. ... 594,242.92 


2,520,850.27 
$3,375 295.38 
——————— 





Franx E. Samvst, National Adjutant 











(ommittee of One 


(Continued from page 27 


sure that Vice Commander Carmichael, 
and Second Vice Commander Johnson 
and all of the other officers refuse to step 
up a notch like they’re supposed to?” 

“You’re damned right,” said Com- 
mander Henshaw. 

“Okay, and there’s no use going over 
their reasons why. I know ’em by heart, 
anyhow. Now, gentlemen, there’s only 
one thing left to do. We’ve got to draft 
new officers.”’ He snatched up the roster. 
“Wake up and listen to this.” He ran his 
eyes down the list and here and there 
read out a name. “What’s the matter 
with those men for officers? Every one a 
leader in the community. Every one a 
Legion man in good standing, but not one 
of them an officer in this Post.” 


ROM Sailor Dozier came a croaking 

laugh. ‘‘Hell, not one of those guys 
could find this clubhouse if the drum and 
bugle corps led the way. They ain’t been 
to a meeting in God knows when.” 

“That’s just it,” went on Winters. 
““We’ve got to wake ’em up. For instance, 
let’s take Comrade Gentry Hughes. 
There’s a man who would make a damned 
fine Commander.” 

Again silence. Winters glanced around 
the table. The name of Comrade Hughes 
was not unknown to the Post member- 
ship, even though his personal presence 
practically was. Comrade Hughes pub- 
lished the town’s daily newspaper; he 
had ideas, this ex-infantry captain who 
had earned a D.S.C. in the Argonne; he 
was outspoken editorially with his ideas, 
| too; if his ideas banged into other men’s 
ideas, he didn’t mind a bit; he was an 
ardent man, this ex-infantryman, and 
his paper was famous far beyond the 
| bounds of the average small-town daily. 

Said Winters, ““You heard me, gentle- 
men. I propose the name of Comrade 
Hughes for Commander of this Post.” 

“Aw, talk sense,’’ said Sailor Dozier. 
“If you so much as mention the name of 
Hughes in meeting you'll have a riot 
on your hands. Remember how he 
knocked the bonus? Yeah, and he thought 
the reds were pretty hot stuff a few years 
ago, too.” 

Said Pop Putnam, “I grant that, Bill, 
but I still think he’s one of the best men 
in this town. And he’d be a fine Com- 
mander for this Post.” 

Winters jutted his chin. ““You’ve said 
it, Pop. And as for his stand on the bonus, 
I had a few ideas on that myself. The 
reds? A man can change his ideas, can’t 
he? And by the way, Dozier, have you 
read some of Hughes’ editorials lately 
about the reds? Well, you read ’em.” 

Commander Henshaw finished his 
beer. ‘“‘Who the hell thinks that Hughes 
would even consider the job? He’s got his 
hands full of things already. He’s head 
of the county fair, and he’s head of the 


chamber of commerce, and he’s head of 
his service club. Yes, and he’s got his 
golf and his tennis, too.” 

“T know all that,” said Winters. “But 
has he been offered the honor of com- 
manding this Post? No! We’re not mind- 
readers. Another thing. The Legion can 
give him a lot of things that the fair and 
the chamber of commerce and the service 
club can’t. Or golf or tennis. He needs us 
as much as we need him. You offer a 
big shot a big job—a job that demands 
everything he can give—and watch what 
happens. Ever think of that?” 

“You think of it,” growled Dozier 
from the depths of his stein. 

“IT am,” snapped Winters. “Suppose 
we do ask him and he accepts. Who will 
we name for Vice Commander?” 

Sailor Dozier wiped the beer foam from 
his mouth with the back of a thick and 
hairy hand. “I’m listening,” he said. 

“All right, how about Charlie Stey- 
ens?”’ retorted Winters. 

It was Commander Henshaw’s turn to 
laugh. ““You mean the mayor of our 
happy little town? Say, except at election 
time he can’t even spell Legion.” 

“Suppose we teach him how,” said 
Winters. ‘And next year suppose we 
teach him how to spell Commander. 
He and Hughes play ball on city politics 
and they’re doing a swell job in this town. 
Listen, I’ll bet you that if we get them 
to top our list we can name our own 
ticket the rest of the way.” 

Doc Reiners looked through gold- 
rimmed spectacles at the speaker. “You 
serious in this, Winters?” 

“Tam.” 

“All right, then, I’m with you.” He 
glanced at his watch and got up. Even 
as he did so, the telephone rang. “See 
that?” he demanded. “Bet you it’s the 
hospital. Babies are never born in the 
daytime.” It was the hospital. “And 
now,” he went on, “Eddie will serve the 
next round on me, and you'll dedicate 
it to Commander Hughes and Vice 
Commander Stevens.” He strode toward 
the door, and paused with his hand 
on the heavy iron doorknob. “And you 
can tell ’em for me that it’s legal, by-laws 
or no by-laws.” 

















S the door banged shut, Comrade Win- 
ters looked around the table. Three 
pairs of eyes looked back at him. “Do! 
hear any discussion?” asked Winters. 
“You'll hear plenty,”’ said Dozier, one- 
time member of the American destroyer 
service in the Bay of Biscay. 
“All right, let’s hear it!’ 
“Not from me, brother, I mean from 
the Post membership.” 
Winters snapped: “Henshaw? Erwin? 
Pop, how about you?” 
Pop Putnam coughed, and his cough 
went into a chuckle. ““Comrade Wintef, 
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you have your Post Chaplain’s blessing.” 
Winters stood up, bowed, and sat 
down. ““Now,” he said, ‘‘how shall we go 
about breaking the news to Hughes and 
Stevens?” 

“T don’t want to rob you of your fun 
in this thing,” said Sailor Dozier, who 
had taken off his cap and was stretching 
it over one knee. “You thought it up. 
Why don’t you go see ’em yourself?” 

Grunts of approval arose from the 
other committeemen. 

Winters glanced around the table. 
“Hah! Well, I might have known it— 
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mother thing I’ll do, my brave comrades, 
just to show you that there are no hard 
feelings. When these gentlemen go into 
ofice, I’ll throw a party that is a party, 
and it won’t be just for myself, either.” 
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EVERAL hours later that night, 
Comrade Winters sat at home in his 







































am from @ study in front of a typewriter. An ashtray 
hick and @ at his elbow held mute evidence of cigars 
aid. burned as incense during his toil. The air 
lie Stey- was so veiled with smoke that even Doc 
Reiners would have said that no human 
; turn to § being could live in it five minutes, but 
- of our fom the alert way that Comrade 
election § Winters was reading what he had written, 
; the murkiness seemed to be a positive 
w,”’ said —& tonic. 
pose we He rolled the sheet of typed paper out 
mander, f of the machine, signed his name to it with 
politics J} apen that moved vigorously, blotted the 
lis town. MH signature and clipped another type- 
et them § written sheet to it. He addressed an envel- 
ur own §f ope on the typewriter, and the first line of 
the address read: Editor’s Letter Box. In 
h gold- @ the lower left hand corner he typed in 
r. “You § capitals: Attention Mr. Gentry Hughes. 
He stuck on a stamp. Taking off his bath- 
tobe, he slipped on his coat, slapped on 
pu.” He § his hat and went out the door. 
Dp. Even Next morning at exactly ten o'clock, 
g. “See § Winters went to the telephone in his 
it’s the ff study. He called the newspaper published 
in the § by Gentry Hughes. He asked for Mr. 
l. “And § Hughes personally. 
arve the “This is Jason Winters,” he said. The 
ledicate § atswering words brought a smile to the 
d Vice § tewly-shaven Winters face. Said Winters, 
toward § “Oh, so you got my letter? Just some- 
s hand f thing I dashed off while I was in the 
nd you § mood. You want to do what? Use it as an 
by-laws §f editorial? . .. Why, now, I didn’t expect 
anything like that . . . it was just an idea 
that I’ve had in mind for a long time 
de Win- § about leaders coming up from the ranks 
Three § -.. the best men all over the country 
“Do! f being drafted for the top jobs and being 
ers. tager to serve . . . But what I rang up 
er, one f about was this: Can you give me five 
stroyer ff Minutes sometime today? I know you're 
amighty busy man . . . Come down right 
away? Well . . . I guess I can make it. 
n from § Sure!” He hung up the telephone, got to 
his feet, squared his shoulders and went 
Erwin? § out the door. 
A few moments later, Comrade Jason 
cough ff Winters entered the big, low-ceilinged 
Vinters, Private office of Publisher Gentry Hughes. 
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Publisher Hughes gave the Winters hand 
a firm shake and motioned to a chair 
beside his work-piled desk. Publisher 
Hughes’ warm brown eyes had more than 
their usual sparkle, and his sunburned 
face, which was still sprinkled with the 
freckles of youth, was pleasant to see. 

Said Publisher Hughes: “Winters, I 
don’t know when I’ve read anything that 
hit such a fine keynote of modern needs 
as your letter did this morning. It’s being 
set in type right now for my editorial. 
I’m a lazy cuss, and it saved me a whole 
morning’s work.” 

“Well, well, well!’’ said Winters, sitting 
down and bringing out a leather cigar 
case. ‘Have a cigar.” 

“Mmmm,” said Publisher Hughes, 
complying. “One of those famous Win- 
ters cigars. I’m glad I’m sitting down 
so it won’t knock me down. Only once 
can I remember finding a cigar stronger 
than yours, and that was up there in the 
Argonne when I hadn’t had any food or 
sleep for days. Lord only knows where 
that cigar came from, but I took a couple 
of puffs and thought I’d been hit by a 
whiz-bang.” 

Before they knew it, they were talking 
war—were in the thick of the battle of 
the deadly Argonne forest. The infantry 

. the trench mortars . . . the fearful 
casualties .. . 

Hah!” said Winters. “I thought you 
might have forgotten all that.” 

“For pete’s sake, man! Forget? It’s the 
realest thing I know. Hell, don’t you 
think that I still cough sometimes from 
that gas?” 

Into the Winters eyes beneath those 
bushy brows came a glint; into the 
Winters voice came the very thinnest 
edge of steel. “So you do... Com- 
mander.”’ 

Publisher Hughes chuckled. “It’s cap- 
tain, not commander. You’ve got me in 
the Navy.” The brown ¢ eyes twinkled at 
Winters. 


HE Winters eyes held steady. He took 
the cigar from his mouth. “I said Com- 

mander, and I don’t mean a commander 
in the Navy. Oh, hell, I may as well get it 
over with. The letter that I sent you was 
a trap. You’ve been chosen as the candi- 
date for the next Commander of your own 
American Legion Post. I’m here as a com- 
mittee of one to break the news.” His ex- 
pression drove the tolerant smile from 
the Hughes face. 

“Just what the hell—” began Hughes. 

“What the hell—Aell! Listen. I meant 
every word of that letter. Our country— 
our Legion—needs leaders. Your own 
Legion Post’s leaders are worn out. The 
few top men who’ve been carrying the 
load are dead tired of fighting. Give ’em 
a rest and watch ’em go back to the front 
again. You can give ’em that rest. You— 
and Charlie Stevens.” 

“Charlie . . . Stevens!” 

“That’s right, you and Mayor Charles 
Stevens. He’s going to be candidate for 
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You, too, will hear clearly again 
--.as thousands do...with Western 
Electric’s Audiphone. Based on ad- 
vanced design, this product of Bell 
telephone research enables users to 
“hold up their end” in life’s every- 
day situations, There’s a dealer near 
you. Consult him... he'll help you 
to hear again. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. ! 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. ! 
Please send details on Western Electric Audiphone | 
(Ortho-technic) Model and name of nearest dealer. : 
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TEAM WORK 


By team work we made history in the 
armed forces of our country twenty- 
two years ago. 

By team work we are making history 
today in our fight for Americanism 
as the only “ism 

The last two words in our glorious 


Preamble are Mutual Helpfulness. 
That means team work too. Helping 
each other. 


Let’s all keep that thought in mind 
when we need things, whether it’s 
food, hardware, automobiles, drugs or 
professional services. Practically all 
the needs we ever have can be sup- 
plied by a fellow Legionnaire. 
Thirty-six per cent of Legionnaires 
own their own business. 

Fifty-nine per cent are otherwise 
gainfully employed. 

Average earnings are high. 


At least ninety-five per cent of us are 
comfortably situated. 

There’s pleasure in this Legionnaire 
spirit of loyalty to each other. When- 
ever possible let’s patronize Legion- 
naires in our purchases. And ask for 
the cooperation of our families to help 
us in this worthy purpose. 


BUY AMERICAN LEGION 
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or Maney back 
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and in another year he’s going to be can- 
didate for Commander. He doesn’t know 
it yet. You and I are going down to tell 
him this afternoon when the paper’s out 
and he’s had time to read the editorial. 
He reads your editorials word by word.” 

Publisher Hughes got up and walked to 
the window that looked out on a side 
street where his newspaper man-and- 
woman-power parked their cars. Long he 
stood there, thumbs caught in the pock- 
ets of his vest. He turned and slowly 
came back and sat down at his desk. He 
picked up a metal letter opener. The brass 
handle was a Springfield cartridge; the 
brass blade was a portion of a French 
seventy-five shell case; soldered to where 
the handle and blade met were two small 
brass buttons from a German uniform. 
Publisher Hughes coughed ever so 
slightly and tapped his chest. He looked 
up at Winters, who sat methodically 
puffing on his cigar and surveying the 
rows of books on the table; the rack of 
newspaper files; the map of the State 
hanging on the wall; the newspaper 
charts of current wars throughout the 
world; the table lamp that was a gift 
from the newspaper carrier boys. 

Said Publisher Hughes, “I didn’t think 
that the Legion Post even remembered 
me. Even though,” he hastened, “I’ve 
paid my dues every year for a long time.” 

“Maybe some of ’em don’t remember 
you, but that’s not their fault.’’ Comrade 
Winters paused. ‘Or is it?” 

Publisher Hughes laughed. ‘‘No, it’s 
not their fault.”” He toyed with the paper 
cutter. “Why, hell, man, I’ve got too 
many things to run as it is.” 

“Then here’s your chance to drop one 
of ’em and take on something new— 
something pretty swell.” 

Publisher Hughes grew solemn. “Be- 
sides, I don’t know the first thing about 
running a Legion meeting. They’d hoot 
me off the floor.” 

“They’d what?” Comrade Winters 
thrust a hand into a coat pocket. “Hoot 
the man who wears this cap?” He drew 
out a spick and span new Legion cap, 
bright in its blue and gold. On the cap 
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many soldiers—undaunted, cool and cour- 
ageous, ready to meet like true warriors 
whatever fate had in store for them. 
“Shortly thereafter we were joined by 
French airplanes and French destroyers 
which came to our rescue. The Antilles, 
which was also in our convoy, being 
the fastest, made port first, but was tor- 


pedoed and sunk on her return trip. 
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may | 
was a ribbon and a gold-edged bronze § lelie’ 
medal. The clasp that held it bore the 2am 
word COMMANDER. Said Comrade § 
Winters, thrusting the cap at Publisher ene! 
Hughes, “Put that on!” 1917; 
Publisher Hughes took the cap as § YS 
gingerly as if it were hot. He studied it; day.” 
turned it over; read the word on the § UP 
clasp. He looked at his guest. He raised Hende 
the cap and held it above his head, jp Wutk 
Slowly he settled the cap on his head and 5" J 
smoothed it down on his none-too 9% 
plentiful tannish hair. Danie 
“Just the size,” said Comrade Winters  "*° 
with the finality of an expert salesman, § 
“Looks good, too. Feels like an overseas tered | 
cap, doesn’t it?” and A 
Publisher Hughes readjusted the cap §j fist 
at a little more of a slant; tugged it down fj sit 
a little more in front. “Yeah . . . it does §% 
feel a little like one.” Then, explosively, lacked 
“Why, of course it does, you damned old led 
letter-writer . . . you low-down trapper § %*™Y 
.. you—” “ss 
Comrade Winters nodded. “Sure, 1 9” ™* 
know.” He flicked an ash into the tray, § °° 
“And now, after the paper’s out, youand @ /t ¥ 
I will pay an official call on Mayor §™V° 
Charles Stevens. We’ve got a lot of Quirk 
business ahead of us this coming Legion weeks 
year. The nation’s going to need outfits 7 
like the Legion—strong outfits, Hughes. N 1 
And to show you that I mean business §**° 
about Charlie Stevens, look.” He drew § UP 
out another brand new Legion cap that which 
was identical with the one Publisher §'% S 
Hughes was wearing, except that the arly te 
metal clasp said VICE COMMANDER. §- © 
Publisher Hughes nodded, and through them. 
narrowed eyes he looked beyond Winters, The 
far beyond. Then he brought himself §°"V™ 
abruptly back. “But, look here, there's §™™* © 
one thing that Stevens and I’ve got to home 
do, and that’s get acquainted with the outside 
boys. I mean, break the ice before we can and wi 
really get under way.” calling 
Comrade Jason Winters chuckled and tacks 0 
said: “Just you leave that to the trench agabo 
mortars, Commander! Say, after I get Vanna 
through throwing my inaugural party at tobim | 
the Post, you and Stevens will be the best ae, wh 
known Legionnaires in this State!” Barrac! 
Her 
R. ] 
V. 1 
Kar 
Hu! 
Nazaire, that same night many of the Her 
boys had nightmares and some were am 
hysterical. Down in the hold of the ship, J} Fa. 
it was a bedlam!” Jor 
And now with Comrade Quirk’s mem- Har 
ory-arouser before our readers, we hope A hg 
that some of them will be able to tell us Han 
who the sailors are, or perhaps the gobs Leo 
themselves might see their pictures Con 
this account and write to Quirk or to us. ne 
—_—- 
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just to help to obtain that result, and not zona, where there’s a Veterans’ Facility. 
ipany way to question Quirk’s memory, Perhaps the captain himself will step 
ye must suggest that Comrade Quirk forward and elucidate. 


























nay be a bit off in his dates, if we can The four pictures we display on page 
bronze jg lieve Secretary of the Navy Josephus 36, bore these brief captions: 
ore the Daniels’s book “Our Navy at War.” On the snap of the stack of damaged 
‘omrade In that book is recorded the fact that planes was the penned comment: Air- *. 
ublisher jg General Pershing and staff sailed May 28, plane Fire, Colombey-les-Belles, while int nie oo 3 Gol Wane 
" ff ior7, on the Baltic and “The troop con- the companion snap was labeled: “Mil- f Ancien’: Mesut line ¢ Shae 
cap as ys sailed from New York the next lion Dollar Airplane Fire, Colombey-les- suited to each other. 
died it: day.” The vessels, it states, were in four Belles.” The cross-roads picture with its HI-TEST FLY ROD (Double Built) 
on the goups which sailed six hours apart. The group of direction signs, familiar to all ot ia-ateip Het postions geuhto bette 
e raised (g Henderson and Antilles, mentioned by ex-A. E. F.-ers, was obviously taken in cate scans “_imesth, and doll 
s head, jy wirk, were transports in Group 2; the the village of Broussey-en-Woévre, some me ew ee ws . oe 
ead and gs" Jacinto was one of the three trans- seven kilometers south of noted Montsec 9 ft.—5% to 6 oz. Only $19. 
mne-too- fg rts in Group 3. To quote further from —that’s in the St. Mihiel area. And the PARA-SHOOT TAPERED FLY LINE 
Daniels’s book: “Submarines were re- interesting billeting picture was, as indi- ee oy 
Winters gmrted operating in the area that had to cated on the print itself, snapped in 5 ae, Foe 
lesmen be crossed. Three of the groups encoun- Teloché, a town of 1629 inhabitants, ae = 
erseas fy tted U-boats, Admiral Gleaves reported, arrondissement LeMans—and that “ar- per: Sy pt ae 
and Admiral Sims cabled on June 3oth, rondissement” means “in the district of,” $5.00 
the cap First group attacked by submarines, and thousands of veterans have not for- UTICA AUTOMATIC REEL 
it down jy mngitude 25 degrees 30, before arriving gotten the camp at LeMans. Rasy stripping, biggest capacity for 
it does gt first rendezvous, second group at- With those leads, we re sure that de- automatic. Simple 
osively, tacked longitude 8;’ and the next day he tailed reports of these pictures will be Son Caren, 
ned old gabled: ‘It is practically certain that forthcoming. 
trapper fg MY knew position of the first rendez- Incidentally, Department Commander 
yous and accordingly sent a submarine Scrivner is a brave man in that he sets 
Sure, 1 9" intercept before juncture with de- forth a claim for the Then and Now Send 3¢ postage for 
he tray. stroyers.’ ”” Gang to shoot at: “So far as I know, trated booklet on fishing and ish: 
you and It would appear, therefore, that the says he in his letter to us, “I am the only in prizes on naming our new cast- 
Mayor  ™voys sailed on May 29, 1917, and that dental assistant to have received this rocks-Ibbotson Company, Utica, 
lot of @witk placed the sailing about three award (silver star.)” Here’s how he in- 
- Legion weeks too early. troduced the subject: I started my mili Te) :1:1ele 4-991 :1:10) R10)" 
| outfits é' : tary career with Battery B, 129th Field ieee hs 
Hughes. [X KEEPING with the suggestion Artillery, 35th Division, where I served 
asia about memory-teasers, we reproduce a as driver of the lead of the first piece; I 
fe drew up of four wartime snapshots about was later transferred to the 130th Field Pj | e S u ff ere rs! 
o 


ap that vhich we can give only casual informa- Artillery where I was assigned to the 
tion. So it’s up to you all—and particu- medical detachment as a dental assistant; + 
: Attention 


~y rly to the snapshotter of these pictures _just prior to the Saint Mihiel drive I was 

NDER. § 7° tell us and the contributor all about transferred to the 137th Infantry Medical The McCleary Clinic, C466 Elms Blvd., 

throws them. Detachment. During the Meuse-Argonne, eee Se a is ay (8 out 
: . ‘ an up-to-the-minute on Piles (hem- 

Winters, The pictures came from Errett P. I received a small shrapnel wound and equbeids) and velated ailments. You 


himself  ctivner, Commander of the Depart- was gassed, for which I received the Pur-| can have a copy of this book by asking 
there’s ment of Kansas of the Legion—our own ple Heart, and I was cited for gallantry} for it on a postcard sent to the above 
hme Department, by the way—and in action in this Offensive by General| address. No charge. It may save you 


























} oh wtside of reporting to us from whom Peter Traub in G. O. 08 of the 35th Divi-| ™uch suffering and money. Write today 
rith the - : , for a free copy. 
woul ad where he acquired the pictures and sion—and so far as I know, I am the 
alling our attention to the legends on the only dental assistant to have received 
led and backs of the prints, he could tcll us noth- this award (silver star.)” 
tron ingabout them. The batch of eight prints, But don’t be misled by that “dental 
. I get Commander Scrivner reports, was given assistant”’ reference, because Commander 
arty at tohim by a Captain Thayer, ex-Air Serv- Scrivner continues, “I am now, and for 
she best ie, while they both were at Whipple fifteen years have been, a practising at- ller! 
- Barracks—that would be down in Ari- torney here in (Continued on page 62) | REVOLUTIONARY chemical sponge 
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Barre Granite 


Carter Medicine Co 
College of Swedish Massage 
Creek Chub Bait Co. 


D. D. D. Corp. 
Delta Electric Co 
Doan’s Pills . 


Emblem Division 


Evinrude Motors.. 


Franklin Institute. . 


Frontier Asthma Co. 


Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
Graybar Electric Co 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co 
Horrocks-Ibbotson Co. 


Johnson Motors...... 
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LaSalle Extension University 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Velvet 


Listerine Shaving Cream 


McCleary Climic .......ccee- 

Mills, E. J 

National Carbon Co. 
Eveready 

Noxema Chemical Co. 


SS rer 
as Bs Mess cdenececee 


Page, E. BR. Cos.escecee 
Polident .... 


Prudential Insurance Co. of America...45 
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Remington Arms Co... 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Camels . 


Sani-Flush . 
Schlitz Brewing Co.. 
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Seagram Distillers Corp. 
South Bend Bait Co....... 
Superior Match Pants Co. 


Thompson Bros. Boat Mfg. Co 
United Brewers Industrial Foundation. .43 
Valley Laboratories.......... 


Worlds Products, Co......... 


Chapman pl., 
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Kansas City, Kansas, and I have ‘dou- 
bled in brass’ in my Legion work— 
meaning that in 1938 while I was 
Adjutant of my Post (Wyandotte Post of 
Kansas City, Kansas), I was also Depart- 
ment Americanism Chairman, and in 
1939 while Commander of my Post, I was 
the Department Membership Chairman. 
I was elected Department Commander 
at our convention in Wichita last Sep- 
tember.” 

Commander Scrivner may be addressed 
at 400 Commercial National Bank Build- 
ing, Kansas City, Kansas, in case any 
ex-dental assistants, or other Legion- 
naires, want to call his hand, or report on 
his pictures. 


LMOST a half-year to go from the 
time this issue of the Legion Maga- 
zine reaches you until the 22d Annual 
National Convention opens in Boston, 
Massachusetts. But it isn’t too early to 
get busy with the job of lining up your 
wartime outfit for a reunion during that 
week of September 23d. It’s a fine oppor- 
tunity to bring out 
the old comrades 
and each year more 
outfits are taking 

advantage of it. 
Boston National 
Convention re- 
unions, details 
of which may be 
obtained from the 
Legionnaires listed, 

follow: 


Soc. or Ist Drv.— 
Annual national reunion 
of all First Div. vets. 
Henry J. Grogan, secy., 
Mass. Branch, 73 Sum- 
mer st., Hyde Park, 


: y. Assoc.— 
Reunion of all 2d Div. 
vets. Robt. W. Robert- 
son, chmn., 62 Summer 
st., Boston. 
Soc. oF 3p Drv.— 
Convention reunion. 
Hq. at Hotel Bradford, 
F Boston. Geo F. Dobbs, 
reunion secy., 9 Colby st., Belmont, Mass. 
47H Drv. Assoc.—Annual national reunion, 
Parker House, Boston, Sept. 23. Ben Pollack, 
chmn., 100 Summer st., Boston. 
10TH Drv. (es cially 4isr i 2d national re- 
—. Michael Cifelli, personnel adjt., 860 E. 228th 
, Bronx, New York’ ity. 
hon or 20TH Drv.—Reunion of all 20th vets. 
Harry McBride, 1229 26th st., Newport News, Va. 
78Tx Div.—Hq. in Boston will be established by 
78th Div. Post, A. L., of Rhode Island. Also pro- 
organization of 310th Inf. Assoc. Send name, 
and addresses to John P. Riley, 151 Wendell st., 
Providence, R. I. 
82p Drv. Vers. Assoc.—For information of re- 
union, write John 8. Higgins, Post Office, Auburn- 
dale, Mass., or Gilbert A. Arnold, 3 Richard rd. 


. Assoc.—3d reunion banquet. “4 J. 
Kraniak, pres., Mariner Tower, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
NaTL. Assoc. AMER. Batuoon Corps Vers.— 
Reunion under auspices newly -crpnaaneg Boston 
. Hq. at Touraine Hotel. ene F. Daley, 
chmn., 136 Highland av., von Mass. 
65rn Battoon Co.—Reunion with NAABCV., 
Chas. A. Carroll, G. & C. Fdry. Cc., Sandusky, 
Ohio. 
AMER. R. 
reunion of all railroad men. Gerald J. 
natl. adjt., 722 S. Main av., Scranton, Pa. 
Wortp War TaNK Corps Assoc.—3d annual 
natl. convention-reunion. L. A. Salmon, chmn., 11 
Lynn. Mass. Vets interested in organi- 
zation local Bns., write Claude J. Harris, dir., 


R. Transp. Corps Vers.—Annual 
Murray, 


organ. comm., 81744 W. 43d st., Los Angel 

Vare. or A. E. # Smmenta—3d annual a 
union and banquet. L. » Teunion secy,, 4) 
Nichols av., Brooklyn, Nt Y 

Cos, A, B, C & D, 5rx Bria. M. G. Bn., USMC_ 
Proposed’ reunion. Arthur J. Rawlinson, 46 Centr, 
av., Sylacauga, Ala., or Earl L. Evensen, 472) 
Parker av., Chicago, Ill. 

Ha. Co., 302p Inr., 76rH Div.—Vets ® interested 
in reunion, write James Burns, 186 Brookline 
st., Boston, Mass. 

M. G. Co. , 302p Inr.—Reunion hq. in Bosto, 
Write Jas. W. McLoughlin, 100 South Bend «, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

147 Enars. Assoc. —Reunion, Hotel Westmin. 
ter, Boston. For details and copy of News, writ 
Carroll E. Scott, editor, 54 College av., Medford, 

lass. 

21st Eners. L. R. Soc.—20th reunion, Sept. 2 
24—F. G. Webster, secy.-treas., 113 E. 70h 
Chicago, Ill. 

23p Eneors. Assoc.—Annual natl. reunion. Write 
Dennis J. Clynes, secy., 7940 Kariov av., Nile 
Center, Il 

297TH _Enors.—Pro; 
Rand, 129 Florence rd., Waltham, Mass. 

317TH F. S. By. Assoc.—22d_ annual reunion, 
Parker House, Boston, Sept. 23. For copy Review, 
write Irving C. Austin, treas., 180 Prescott st, 
Reading, Mass. 

377TH Serv. Co., Sic. Corps—Proposed reunion, 
ae Jos. E. Fitzgerald, Box 157, No. Cohasset, 

ass 

CuemicaL WARFARE Serv. Assoc.—Reunio- 
dinner. Write Geo. W. Nichols, R. D. 3, Box 75, 
Kingston, N. Y. 

Coast Arr. Corps Vers.—Reunion and banque 
of all World War vets of C. A. C. Write R. R 
Jacobs, 43 Frisbie av., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Brry. C, 58TH Arr., C.A.C.—Reunion-dinne, 
E. L. Paltenghi, 50 Park av., Manchester, N. H, 

Brry. C, 647TH Art., C.A.C.—Proposed reunion 
Chas. Williams, 176 Falcon st., East Boston, Mas. 

Co. B, 58TH Am. Try. (Fort Adams)}—Vex 
interested in reunion, write to Almo Pennucei, e- 
C.C., 50 Upland rd., Somerville, Mass. 

Co. A, Moror Sup. Trn., M.T.C.—2d natl nw 
union. Other companies invited. Write Wm. lL. 
Harvey, 234 Delhi st., Mattapan, Mass. 

Arr Serv. Vers.—Reunion of all Air Serv. vets 
‘=. Jennings, natl. adjt., 337 E. Oak st., Louisville, 

y 


lst Pursurr Group (Sqdrns. 27, 94, 95, 147, 18 
& 218)—Reunion. Write Finlay J. Strunk, secy - 
treas., 176 Roosevelt av., Bergenfield, N. 

140TH AERO Sqprn. —Pro posed reunion. oe 
Morgan, 14 N. Market, Nanticoke, Pa. 

225rH AERO S@prn. —Annual reunion. Write 
Jos. J. Pierando, 82 Weldon st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

498TH AERo Sqprn—Pro) reunion. Robt. F 
Harding, 40 Beach st., Marblehead, Mass. 

Se_rrivce Fieip Vers. CLus—aAnnual reunion. 
Write Jay N. Helm, pres., 940 Hill st., Elgin, IL 

Spruce Prop. Div. Assoc.—For details of 2d re 
union, write Wm. N. Edwards, secy.-treas., 422 
Greenleaf st., Evanston, Ill. 

7rH Army Corps, 3p Army—Proposed reunion 
Write Dr. L. Lloyd Crites, 1219 River st., Hyde 
Park, Boston, Mass. 

Camp RocHAMBEAU AssocIATES Sr. PrERRE-DES 
Corrs—Banquet and reunion. Write Elmer F 
Forest, secy., 9 Arbutus pl., Lynn, Mass. 

Bakery Co. 337—Ist reunion and banquet. L. 
E. yo Box 79, Sudb Mass. 

Civs Camp Hosp. 52— ‘or details Boston re 
union, write Dr. Ray 8. True, 630 Main st., Hine- 
ham, Mass., or Mrs. Gladys McDiarmid, 19  Wasb- 
ington st., Manchester, Mass. 

Camp Sevier Base Hosp. Assoc.—Reunion 
Send name and address for roster to M. R. Calls- 
wa: , exagaiaee, 566 W. 3d st., Dayton, Ohio. 

Deprr., Base Hosp., Camp Lee—2d annul 
aan and banquet. Mrs. Anna Pendergast, secy., 
232 E. Water st., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Norra Sea Mine Force Assoc.—Reunion of 
all vets of mine-layers, mine-sweepers, bases, ete. 
For roster, peer to J. Frank Burke, secy., 3 
wood rd., West Roxb Mass. 

Navy Rapio Men— Troposed reunion and forms- 
tion of natl. organization. Write a Jeschke, Chie! 
Ashore, 76 Elm st., pegenentady, N. Y., or Mark 
Feder, Yeoman, —s 

6rn Co., U. 8S. N ee Gutrrort, M1ss.—Re 
union banquet. Paul Klose, Room 407 Municipal 
Court House, Pemberton sq., Boston, Mass. 

U. 8. Desrrover Burrows—Pro reunion. 
Peter E. Cocchi, 25 Malden st., Springfield, Mas. 

U. 8S. S. DeKalb—Proposed reunion. Write t 
es | M. Smith, 8 Pierce st., ee Mass 

U. 8. 8. Dizie—Reunion. ©. Levell, chmn., 
Box 163, New Castle, Ind. 

U. S. 8S. Henderson—Vets interested in proposed 
reunion, write Arthur T. Connolly, 151 Payson rd. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

U. 8. 8S. Housatonic—Reunion of crew with North 
Sea Mine Force Assoc. Ross H. Currier, 108 Mass- 
chusetts av., Boston. 

U. 8. 8. Rijndam—2d reunion dinner. Jas F. Me 
Keegan, 145 a pe av., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

U. 8. 8S. Mount Vernon Assoc.—22d annual te 
union. re P. N. Horne, 110 State st., Boston. 

U. 8. 8. ona—Reunion. Geo. J. Geisser, Pub 
lic Bldgs. Det City Hall, Providence, R. I. 
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U. 8. S. Zeelandia—Reunion. Write Leonard W. 
Wittman, ue E. Main st., Rochester, N. Y. 

U.S. 8. C. 248—For reunion details, write Warren 
C. Burnham, C.M.M., 1395 Commonwealth av., 


"SYRACU sz, (N. Y.) Camp Banp—Reunion, Sun. 
22. Thos. Smail, adjt., 1la Ashland st., Somer- 


Mass. 
— War Vers or AMER. MERCHANT MARINE 
reunion. John O’Brien, 14 Salem pl., 


ae, Mass 


AMER. Vers. with Irauran Forces—Reunion. 
Miss Frida Smith, 410 Stuart st., Boston, Massa- 


chusetts. 
EUNIONS and activities at times 
and places other than the Legion 
National Convention, follow: 










% Drv. Assoc.—22d annual natl. reunion, Hotel 
satler, St. Louis, Mo., July 18-20. Write Ed Decker 
or Bud Melford, chmn., , 1789 Ohio av., E. St. Louis, 


Soc. or 3p Dirv.— 
Annual convention and 
reunion, Hotel Philadel- 
a Philadelphia, * m 

uly 11-13. Write C. J 
McCarthy, Box 137, 
Camden, N. J. For copy 
The Watch on the Rhine, 
write Harry C 4320 
Old ae dr., Ar- 
lington, V 

Soc. ow Sra Drv.— 
Annual reunion, New 
= oy Aug. 31- 

Sept. WwW alter E. 
Achischer, Livingston 
Unit, Glenwood Gar- 
dens, Yonkers, N. Y. 

12TH (PLyMovuTsA) 
Drv.—Organizationand 
reunion. Write L. Irv- 
ing Beach, 175 High st., 
Bristol, Conn., or Geo. 
H. Thamer, 31 1 Thatcher 
av., Buffalo, N. Y. 

YANKEE (26rn) Div. 
Vers. Assoc.—Annual 
natl. convention-re- 
union, ton, Mass., 
June 6-8. Write H. Guy 
Watts, secy., 200 Hunt- 
ington av., Boston. 

297TH Dw. Assoc.— 
Annual convention, 
Norfolk, Va., Aug. 30-Sept. 2. For details, write 
Wm. C. Nicklas, natl. adjt., 4318 Walther av., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Dixie (31st) Drv. Assoc.—Reunion, Jackson- 

ville Beach, Fla., June 2-5. For membership write 

John B. Williams, res., Box 643, Miami, Fla 

$2p Drv. Ver. ‘Tome —Life membership $2, no 

annual dues. Membership includes a free Divi- 

sional history, Write Byron Beveridge, secy., State 
itol, M. n, Wisc. 

mvsow (42p) Div. Vers.—22d annual conven- 
tion-reunion, Montgomery, Ala., July 12-14. Albert 
Hoyt, natl. secy., 3792 W. 152d st., Cleveland, Ohio. 

m10 CHAP., Ramsow Div. Vers.—Annual re- 
wion, Cincinnati, Ohio, May 10-11. Jack Henry, 
seey.-treas., 131 N. Main st., Marysville, Ohio. 
Tira Div.—Annual spring nee and reunion, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York City, Apr. 27. Jos E. 
Delaney, 28 E. 39th st., New York City. 
78ra Div. Vers. Assoc. —Spring reunion, Capitol 
Hotel, 51st & 8th av., New York City, Apr. 20. 
& entertainment. Write Raymond W. Tay- 
lor, gen. secy., Closter, N. J. 
80ra Drv. (Bivr Rivce) Vers. Assoc.—2Ist 
annual convention and reunion, Bluefield, W. Va., 


Aug. 8-11. Mark R. Byrne, natl. secy., 413 Plaza 
bidg., Pittsburgh. ‘ 
Vers. 314TH Lwr.—Annual reunion, Philadelphia, 


Pa., Sept. 27-29. Write Chas. M. —y secy., 
1670 Sheepshead Bay rd., Brooklyn, N 

3l6éra Inr. LenicH Vatuey Crvp—Dinner-re- 
wion, American Legion Home, Catasauqua, Pa., 
Apr. 20. Harold Gillespie, chmn., Catasauqua. 

3538p (ALL-~Kansas) Lyr. Soc.—Annual reunior, 
Hutchinson, Kans., Aug. 31-Sept. 2. Regtl. history 
| me gy at one dollar and sixty cents. John C. 

Hughes, secy., 829 East B, Hutchinson. 

Co. K, 7ist Reer. and 105rx Inr.—Reunion 
dinner, Merchant's House, 32 E. 32d st., New York 
City, Apr. 6. Herbert C. Hertfelder, 300 300 W. 23d 
st., New York City. 

108TH Inr. M. G. Vers. Assoc.—16th annual re- 
union, Rochester, N. Y., Apr. 27-28. te . A. 

wards, 331 Breckenridge st., Buffalo, N. 

Co. C, 109TH Inr.—Reunion, Ist yee 

weed & Callowhill sts., Philadelphia, Pa., May 4, 
Miladelnhis John M. Gentner, 3259 yoo av., 


Co. K, 109rnx Inr.—Annual reunion-dinner, 
Bookbinders Restaurant, 125 Walnut st., Philadel- 
. Pa., Apr. 13. Marcus 8S. DeWolf, 135 West- 
minster av., Atlantic City, N. J., or Albert W. 
er, 340 W. Allens Lane, Philadelphia. 

M. G. Co., 302p Inr.—For roster, report to Jas. 
W. McLoughlin, adjt., 100 South Bend st., Paw- 
tucket, R. 1. 

M.G. Co., 303p Inr.—Annual reunion, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., *May 18. Write Newman E. ad 
"2. Niskayuna (Schenectady County), N. 

©. K, 308TH Inr.—Reunion dinner, 77th Div. 
Clubhouse, 28 E. 39th st., New York City, May 4. 
Simon Reiss, 105 Bennett av., New York City. 
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Ha. Co., 316rs Inr.—Reunion, Amerionn la 
Home, Catasauqua, Pa., June 8. Harold L. 
pie, . 605 Howertown av., } Remee — 
Pionzer Ly. Assoc.—Annual reunion, 
~~ N. Y., Sept. 8. Eugene Cornwell, secy., 

19 Pine st., Kingston, N. Y. 

59TH PIONEER Lyr, Assoc.—For roster ww infor- 
mation < reunions, write to Howard D. Jester, 
secy., 1917 Washington st., Tn eT Del. 

i277ru M. G. Bn. (ex- Isr S. D. Cav.}—Reunion 

ond permanent organization of vets, atertown, 

D., July 29-31, in ae oe with 8. D. —- 
AY Convention. Send names and addresses t 
Ha B. Gordon, Federal bidg., Watertown. 

310ra M.G.Bn.—Reunion, Quakertown, Pa., 
June 8-9, Arthur S. Anders, 46 W. Saucon st., 
Hellertown, Pa. 

_ F, A. Vers. Assoc.—Reunions, Providence, 

and Portland, Ore., Aug. 31-Sept. 2. R. C, 
Dickies oe, 7330-) 80th st., Flushing, N. Y. 
328TH ‘Vers. Assoc. —Reunion, nsing, 
Mich., June 15-16 Edmund 8. Smiley, gen. chmn. 
121 River st., East Lansing, Mich. 

Co. C, orm Ree —19th annual reunion, Fort 
Pitt Hot Pa., Apr. 6. For details, 
write C. $y 703 S MeCasliy st., Pittsburgh. 

Brrr. F, 1047Tu F. A.—To complete roster for 
reunion, write J. W. Lane, 708 W. 192d st., New 
York City. 

56rn Art., C.A.C. Assoc.—To complete roster 
and set time ‘and place of reunion, write Frank W. 
Parrish, 20 Grove st., Torrington, Conn. 

Brrr. D, 597TH Arr., C.A.C.—3d annual dinner- 
dance at 2 Park av. ® New York City, Apr. 13, 8 p.m. 
Chas I. gm mn., 37 West Lake ct., Rockville 
Centre, L. L., } 

407TH wt AM By., 8. C.—Reunion dinner- 
dance, Hotel lay ig 149 W. 5ist st. , New York City, 
Apr. 20. ig . C. Frey, 91-52 117th st., Ric 
mond Hill, eye or T. A; Jackson, 140 West st. * 
New York’ City, 

301sr Sur. Trn.—2I1st annual reunion, Hotel 

Manger, Boston, Mass., APF. 27. Leroy F. Merritt, 
7 Karl PL, Brockton, Mass. 

319TH Remounr Derot—Annual reunion, Frank- 
lin, Ind., Oct. 6. Write Clayton O’Banion, secy., 
Tipton, ind. 

6rna Cav.—For mombenile i in Last Man’s Club 
of World War up's, ; O. W. Allen, 616 Poutre 
av., Schenectady, N. Y. 

v ers. 13TH ‘4 (Ry.)}—Annual reunion, 
Springfield, Mo., June 21-23. Jas. A. Elliott, secy.- 
treas., 721 E. 2ist st., Little Rock, Ark. 

Vers. 3ist Ry. Enars. —12th reunion, Minne- 
opens’ Minn., June 28-30. F. E. Love, secy.-treas., 

6 First st., 8. W. a oer Towa. 

"eae Enars. "assoc. R.T.C.—3d reunion, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., July 27-29. C. Gjestvang, comdr., 236 
Penn. av., 5., ‘) polis. 

56TH (SeancuuicHT) Enors.—Assoc. begun at 
Chicago convention. Send name and address to 

S. J. Lurie, 2636 Clarence av., Berwyn, IIL. 

5érn, 603p & 604TH Enors. —Proposed _re- 
umon. L. L. L. Nickles, Wisconsin Vets. Home, Wisc. 

6lst R. R. Enars. Vers. poate a reunion, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., Aug. 31-Se; on. 3 
secy.-treas., 932 Roscoe st., reen Bay.’ Wise. 

Co. E, 22p Enars. —Reunion, Spring Mill Park, 
Mitchel, Ind., Aug. 25. Write Jo a Giese, 1325 
S. 21st st., New Castle, Ind. 

310rn Ams. Co., 78TH Drv.—14th reunion dinner, 
Hotel Hildebrecht,. ‘Trenton, N, J., June 8. Frank V. 
Rusling, Box 73, Livingston, N. i. 

Errerat Revnion—Vets of Base Hosp. 2 (Pres- 
byterian Unit) will hold reunion at Collingwood 

otel, 45 W. 35th st., New York City, Py 11. 
Herbert Bleyer, Sterling Natl. Bank, Broad- 
way, New York a 

| ens Hosp. 48—Reunion, Utica, N. Y., Oct. 12. 
Chester W. Owen, chmn., 625 Eagle st., Utica. 

Base Hosp. 68—Pro; letter reunion. Write 
to C. E. “Pick” rm. t Wisconsin Natl. Bank 
Blidg., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Ar Serv., Essuveron, Pa. & Lake CHARLES, 
La.—21st reunion, Renieoien. Pa., May 11. Write 
Samuel H. Paul, 540 E. Gravers Lane, Chestnut 
Hill, Phila., Pa. 

189TH AzRO Sqprn.—Proposed reunion. Write 
Thos. C. Hayward, 2009 Zimmerman st., Flint, 






“A baliplayer and. 
his Louisville Siug- 
are like a man and 


Go to your dealer's and 
look over the 1940 Genuine 
Autographed Louisville 

si Your favorite ball- 
player's personally auteo- 
graphed bat is among them! 


“1040 FAMOUS SLUGGER YEAR 800K" 
from your dealer or send S¢ in 
stamps or coin te Dept. L-21 

Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Lowlevilie, Ky. 















SLUGGER BATS 





Free for Asthma 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if 
restful mee is impossible because of the 
struggle to breathe, if you feel the disease 
is slowly wearing your life away, don’t fail 
to send at once to the Frontier Asthma Co 
for a free trial of a remarkable method. No 
matter where you live or whether you have 
any faith in any remedy under the Sun, 
send for this free trial. If you have suffered 
for a lifetime and tried everything you could 
learn of without relief; even if you are ut- 
terly discouraged, do not abandon hope but 
send today for this free trial. It will cost 
you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co. 
462 Niagara St. 


169-F Crantier Bidg. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





$0 





Mich. 
879-880Trnh ArrRo Sqprn.—Proposed 
Robe. F. Wright, 1335 McFerran st., Philadelphia. 

Norts Sea Mine FieetT—Reunion, New York 
City, in June. For details, write John Nicholson, 
426 E. 110th st., New York City. 

SuBCHASERS GC. 1-342—3-4 ~5-6)—3d reunion, 
Philadel; Pa., May 3. For details, write Walter 
st., Philadelphia. 
ssoc.—4th annual 
reunion, Philedelphie Pa., Oct. 19. Fay Knight, 
—_ capt., Box 487, Closter, N. J. 

ra jathan Vers. Assoc. —Annual re- 
Pe and dinner of crew, Rutley’s Restaurant, 40th 
st. & Broadway, New York City, Apr. 6, 6: 30 p.m. 
R. L. Hedlander, secy., Chateau Lafayette, Green- 
wich, Conn. 

U. S. S. South Dakota Vers. Assoc.—19th re- 
union, Portland, Ore., Apr. 6. Lloyd R. Martyn, 
secy., 7626 8S, E. 20th av., Portland. 

Vers. or A. E. F. Srserta—4th annual reunion- 
— New York City, May 25. A. Scher, reunion 
107-20 126th st., Richmond Hill, N. Yy. 

“"Ticemme Pigeon Serv. Vers. —Proposed reunion. 
Write Louis E. Lohe, 1019 E. 179th st., Bronx, N. Y. 

977TH Bn. (Amer. Legion) C.E.F. Assoc. —Ilst re- 
union, Hotei Californian, Fresno, Calif., Apr. 21. 
Goan McLaughlin, 2111 McKinley st., Berkeley, 
Yalif. 

Joun J. Nott 
The Company Clerk 
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AGE BOOK ON FISHING 








WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach, You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

A mere bowel mere doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely, Ask for Carter's 
Little Liver Pills by name, 10¢ and 25¢ at all 
drug stores. Stubbornly refuse anything else. 





Bursts 22d 


uds 








Conducted by Dan Sowers 


EV. Paul W. Johnston, of Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, passes along 
the one about a prisoner before 
the court on a charge of 

burglary. 

“T note that in addition to stealing 
this money,”’ said the judge, ‘you took 
a lot of valuable jewelry.” « 

“Yes, your honor,” said the prisoner. 
“I was taught that money alone does 
not bring happiness.” 


E little son of a Legionnaire was 

entertaining a visitor by recounting 
how his papa and mama were always 
telling riddles. 

“Last night,” he said, 
“papa asked mama: ‘Do you 
know why I am like a mule?’ 

“And mama said: ‘No, I 
don’t, but I’ve often in- 
tended asking you.’ ” 


ROM Jack N. Kreger, 

of Bronx, New York, 
comes one about the young 
man who asked his boss for a 
raise in pay. 

“Look, mine son,” said 
the merchant, draping his 
arm around the boy’s shoul- 
der. “I vant you should con- 
sider sometink. If I give it to 
you a raise, dat’s three dol- 
lars more a vick. For itch 
month dot means already 
$12 extra. In a year, you 
will haf $166 more den vot 
you are gattink now.” 

His voice grew louder 
with emotion, as he said: 

“In tann years you haf 
got $1660 out of mine pocket. 
And in fifty years—in fifty 

ears—”’ 

He clutched his temples as 
if awakening from a night- 
mare. ‘‘Mein Gott!’’ he 
screamed. “I’m bankrupt!” 


IRECTOR Homer 

Chaillaux of The Na- 
tional Americanism Com- 
mission is telling about how a radio an- 
nouncer made Homer’s face red at a 
recent broadcast. As Chaillaux tells it, 
the announcer said: 

“We are pleased to dedicate tonight’s 
program to that outstanding patriot and 
champion of one hundred percent Ameri- 
canism, Homer Chaillaux; and, in appre- 
ciation of his work, the orchestra will 
play ‘Scatterbrain’.” 


E story is told about a prominent 
member of the United States Senate 
who finds it hard to take Washington 
formality seriously. One evening coming 
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out from a large function the doorman 
called loudly up and down the street, 
“Senator Statesman’s car.” 

The Senator stepped up to him and 
said firmly: ‘‘It’s a good car, but it doesn’t 
come when it’s called.” 

And with that, the Senator walked 
off down the street to the parking place. 


EORGE HICKS of the Indiana- 
polis Times tells about a new boy 
taking over a paper route. Collection day 
came, when oneot his customers said tohim: 
“You’re not the boy who has been 
coming here, and I’m not going to pay 


“All together now, fellas—boo-oo!” 


you. Why, I never even saw you before.” 

“You’ve got nothing on me, mister,” 
the boy replied. “I never saw you either, 
but I left your papers.” 


ROM Elwinn Elwell, of Gilmer, 
Texas, comes the one about two boys 
fighting on the school playground. 
The boys were summoned before the 
principal: 
“What happened, Joe?” one of the 
boys was asked. 
“Bill hit me with a baseball bat.” 
“On purpose?” 
“Worse ’n that; he hit me on my head.” 


HAT girl is in again and asks the 
assembled audience: 
“What is a mirage?” 
And then answers: 
“Tt’s where the-little-man-who-wasn't- 
there keeps his car.” 


ND then it is reported that as one 
big toe flashed past the other one, 
it said: 
“Don’t look now, but I think two heels 
are following us.” 


OMRADE John B. Carson, of Holly- 
wood, California, writes about two 
Sons of the Legion who were 
returning home on the street 
car from Sunday School a 
few days before Christmas. 
“Do you believe all that 
stuff the teacher said about 
the devil?” one asked. 

“Naw,” replied the other 
boy. “It’s just like Santa 

Claus; it’s your old man.” 


ND William R. John- 
ston, of Washington, 
Pennsylvania, sends the one 
about a private who had 
been promoted to sergeant 
and was boasting to his girl 
friend. 

“You don’t get these 
stripes,” he said, “by play- 
ing poker, and _ hanging 
around in barrooms drinking 
beer and whiskey.” 

“No, sergeant; if you did,” 
said the young lady, “you'd 
look like a zebra by now.” 


AST Department Conm- 

mander Jim Isherwood, 
of Waynesburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, tells the one about the 
friend who remarked to her 
neighbor: 

“They say your daughter 
has made up her mind to 
marry a struggling young 
doctor.” 

“Well,” said the neigh- 

bor, “if she’s made up her mind, he might 
as well stop struggling.” 


r THE old war the soldiers from Down 
Under showed the carefree and undis- 
ciplined character of civilians from a new 
country who never quite learn to knuckle 
down to authority. As Wythe Williams 
the war correspondent tells it, an Anzac 
colonel was preparing his men for a 
inspection by Field Marshal Haig. He 
told them to clean their weapons, turn Up 
properly uniformed, salute properly. 

“And above all,” he shouted, “don’t 
any of you birds call me Bert!” 
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EMBLEM DIVISION, Nat’l Headquarters, American Legion 
777 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 


* I want a copy of the new 1940 Legion catalog with SAL 
Supplement. It is understood that this newest Legion catalog, 
which is literally crammed with brand new offerings at very 
special prices, will be sent to me without any obligation 
whatsoever. Please rush my free copy of this interesting 
new catalog today. 


YOUR COPY Is 
READY TO MAIL 


! WRITE 
yay" 
TODAY! 


Serial number of my 1940 
Legion membership Card 85 ........cececverveerneevenneneernennennennsneenes 





OUT IN SANTA BAR- 
BARA, West Coast girls 
play a lot of polo. Peggy 
McManus, shown about to 
mount one of her ponies, 
is a daring horsewoman... 
often breaks and trains her 
own horses. She has car- 
ried off many cups and 
ribbons at various horse 
shows and rodeos. 


SPEED'S THE THING 
IN A HORSE, BUT | LIKE MY 


CIGARETTES SLOW-BURNING, 


THAT MEANS CAMELS, ... but the cigarette for het) 


is slower-burning Camels) 


because that means 


NORTH, SOUTH, EAST, WEST—people | 
feel the same way about Camel cigarette 


PEGGY McMANUS (above) has won nu- as Peggy does. Camels went to the Ant 


merous cups for “all-round girl’... studied 


ranch management at the University of 


California. She’s a swell dancer, swims, 
sails...is a crack rifle shot...handles a 
shotgun like an expert. She picks Camels 
as the “all-’round” cigarette. “They're 
milder, cooler, and more fragrant,” Peggy 


says. “By burning more slowly, Camels 


give me extra smokes. Penny for penny, 
Camels are certainly the best cigarette buy.” 


MORE PLEASURE PER PUFF 
... MORE PUFFS PER PACK! 


Camels_ the cigarette 


arctic with Admiral Byrd and the U. $7 
Antarctic expedition. Camel is Joe 
DiMaggio’s cigarette. People like a cig 
rette that burns slowly. And they find t 
real, worth while extras in Camels — 
extra amount of mildness, coolness, af 
flavor. For Camels are slower-burning 
Some brands burn fast. Some burn mof 
slowly. But it is a settled fact that Camel 
burn slower than any other brand test 
(see left). Thus Camels give extra sme 
ing...a plus equal, on the average, to fi : 
extra smokes per pack. 


Copyright, 1940, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N. ; 
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